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EDITORIALS 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


AY 1 the American Peace Society 

entered upon another fiscal year. 
It congratulates itself upon the return of 
the Honorable Theodore E. Burton as its 
President. It welcomes the addition of 
Senator William B. McKinley, the Honor- 
able David Jayne Hill, and Dr. James 
Brown Scott to its Board of Directors. 
Its plan to have a Director from each of 
the States of our Union has taken tangible 
shape, the Honorable Jackson H. Ralston 
being Director from California, Honorable 
Theodore E. Burton from Ohio, Honor- 
able P. P. Claxton from Oklahoma, Hon- 
orable William B. McKinley from Illinois, 
Honorakle Andrew J. Montague from Vir- 
ginia, Professor Arthur Ramsay from 
North Carolina, Paul Sleman, Esquire, 
from Maryland, Theodore Stanfield from 
New York, Dr. J. T. Stocking from New 
Jersey, the Honorable Henry Temple from 
Pennsylvania. 

The Board of Directors announces that 
Arthur Deerin Call, Secretary of the 
American Peace Society and Editor of the 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE, is to sail for Europe 
August 6. Mr. Call, as Executive Secre- 
tary of the American Group of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, will attend the 
twenty-second international conference of 
the Union at Berne, August 22-28. He 
will be in Geneva through the sessions of 
the League of Nations in September. He 
will attend a congress of European peace 
workers, under the auspices of the Bureau 


International de la Paix, during the 
month of October. Through the autumn 
he will contribute a series of articles for 
the ApvocaTE OF PEACE, giving an ac- 
count of his findings abroad. 


NINETY-SIX YEARS 


HE record of the ninety-sixth annual 

meeting of the American Peace So- 
ciety, held May 23, can be read elsewhere 
in these columns by any who may be in- 
terested. The outstanding fact of the 
report is that for ninety-six years the 
American Peace Society has been indus- 
triously seeking some practical means by 
which the nations may lessen the losses of 
war. 

One result of this effort is the convic- 
tion that there is no mystic plan for the 
solution of our world’s greatest problem. 
It is of importance to know something of 
the schemes and efforts for the abolition 
of war, of what men have thought and said 
about it; it is a duty to study the foreign 
policies of nations, past and present; it 
is well to understand as best we may the 
religious appeals, the words of the states- 
men, the writings of the poets and other 
It has been the business of the 
American Peace Society to do these 
things. In the light of the record of 
these years, however, we confess to being 
skeptical of any ready-made, mechanical 
device calculated in and of itself to main- 
tain a permanent peace between the 


dreamers. 
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nations. It was inevitable from the out- 
set that the Bok peace award should fail 
to produce a plan acceptable to govern- 
ments. The peaceful settlement of inter- 
national disputes is so much a process, a 
growth, a biological—not to say a spirit- 
ual—thing, that it transcends formal plan 
or machine. 

There is a pathos in the struggles of 
history to shake off the shackles of war, 
in the so-called “plans” to maintain the 
peace. The differences between them 
are bewildering. One scheme would end 
war with a poem, another with a prayer, 
another with a song, others with an em- 
blem, a flag, a button, a stamp, or a banal 
diatribe against the militarists. Some of 
the plans draw upon the fourth dimen- 
sional world, upon a thought wave, upon 
hypnotism, upon a phrase, such as “the 
outlawry of war,” “the will to peace,” 
“education for peace”—phrases quite in- 
adequate because devoid of content. All 
we have to do, say some, is to remember 
that God is love, and to follow the Golden 
Rule. Some would do away with con- 
scription; others would conscript every- 
thing. Some would provide for a referen- 
dum in case of threatening war; others 
insist that all dangers will cease when we 
take away the profits from the conduct 
of war. The more one examines these and 
the other plans, the more one is con- 
vinced that they are too glib, often too 
sentimental, and therefore too superficial. 
In the main they appear as attempts to 
apply what one thinks one knows to what 
one does not know. The plans are too 
mechanical and chimerical. 

And yet the will to end war is a fact— 
a palpable and a persisting fact. Peace 
is promoted and often established in the 
political, the economic, the scientific, the 
artistic, even the spiritual world. Per- 
haps it should be said that peace between 
nations is variously achieved—politically, 
economically, scientifically, artistically, 


and spiritually, for it is impossible to 
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divide the activities of States into com- 
partments such as these. The American 
Peace Society believes it profitable to 
preach political democracy, the equality 
of nations before the law, the beneficent 
doctrine of candor and co-operation in 
foreign relations, and the fundamental 
principle of the brotherhood of mankind. 
But here again we are in danger of con- 
soling ourselves with the incantation of 
empty phrases. 

Yet there is a language with a hopeful 
content. The British Under Secretary 
for Air is quoted as saying recently, “I 
hold that the whole business (of war) is 
a wicked waste of the national substance, 
but I know that it is forced upon the 
world by the disease of international 
fear.” This we believe to be the fact. 
Therefore the practical question facing us 
is, How may this fear be overcome? The 
answer to this questions is, perhaps, 
simpler than is commonly supposed. We 
already have agencies for the settlement 
of international disputes in business, in 
politics, even in the arts and in the re- 
ligions. In proportion as these are 
strengthened, therefore, the fear of in- 
ternational conflicts is lessened. But 
man’s main device for overcoming his fear 
in the case of a serious controversy is 
expressed in terms of law and judicial 
settlement. He has learned to prefer 
these methods to practices of the fist or 
sword. Out of its ninety-six years, there- 
fore, the American Peace Society con- 
tinues to call upon the nations to mini- 
mize their fears by providing a substitute 
for war in terms of law and justice. 
These words have an encouraging content, 
for they mean such substantial things as 
The Hague conferences for the determina- 
tion of law, and The Hague courts for 
the arbitration and the judicial settlement 
of disputes incapable of settlement other- 
wise. There is less fear among the nations 
because such means are available in case 
of controversies too difficult for diplo- 
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matic adjustment. There being less fear, 
the chances for war are less. Thus the 
conclusion is inescapable. We can abolish 
the war method of settlement only in pro- 
portion as we furnish effective substitutes 


for that method. Those effective substi-- 


tutes are not hidden in the phrases of 
some mystic plan. They are at hand, if 
we but will to develop and to use them. 


EDUCATING OURSELVES INTER- 
NATIONALLY 


EADERS of thought in America rec- 

ognize increasingly their responsi- 
bility for the education of America in 
world affairs. 

We now have the Institute of Politics, 
meeting each summer at Williams Col- 
lege, where this summer M. Benes, well- 
known Minister of Foreign Affairs for 
Czechoslovakia, Sir Arthur Salter, and 
other distinguished authorities are to con- 
tinue the processes of international edu- 
cation, so ably begun in the summer of 
1921 under the leadership of President 
Garfield. 

A number of American students are 
planning to attend the Academy of Inter- 
national Law, which is to open for its 
second season in the Palace of Peace, at 
The Hague, July 14, and to continue un- 
til the 12th of September. Dr. Jesse S. 
Reeves, of the University of Michigan, 
and Professor Philip Marshall Brown, of 
Princeton, are to deliver courses of lec- 
tures at the Academy. 

The Norman Wait Harris Memorial 
Foundation, at the University of Chicago, 
announced June 15 the creation of a 
forum for the discusion of international 
affairs. The first institute will begin on 
June 24 and continue until July 18. 
The list of lecturers includes Sir Valen- 
tine Chirol, formerly of the British For- 
eign Office; Dr. Charles de Visscher, Pro- 
fessor of International Law at the Uni- 
versity of Ghent, and Dr. Herbert Kraus, 


Professor of Constitutional Law at the 
University of Kénigsberg. 

On April 29 a group of educators and 
business men, meeting in New York city, 
launched a movement for the establish- 
ment at Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, of a graduate school for the study 
of international relations. It was the 
sense of the meeting that the school be 
dedicated to the memory of Walter Hines 
Page, our war-time Ambassador to Great 
Britain. The proposal has meet with 
wide and generous approval. If the plans 
materialize as expected, we shall soon 
have in Baltimore a school of interna- 
tional relations covering three years of 
study, including possibly a year of for- 
eign travel and contacts. 

These developments stir the imagina- 
tion and create hope. We have witnessed 
for a number of years the multiplication 
in our universities of courses in interna- 
tional law, foreign service, and diplomacy. 
Because of these courses, in a large meas- 
ure, we have come to feel the need for 
a deeper research and a wider understand- 
ing of the great fundamental facts of in- 
ternational relations. Future progress 
toward the substitution of law and justice 
for war lies in the direction of a clearer 
knowledge of history, of law, of diplo- 
matic practice, and of results achieved. 
This is a scientific matter capable of ad- 
vancement only by the slow processes of 
education. That these promises are de- 
veloping on such a scale here in America 
as well as abroad is a stimulating evidence 
of a new patience and a better wisdom in 
our midst. 

Our will to practice the processes of 
education in world matters is a fine thing. 
Mark Twain once observed that, “In the 
United States, by the grace of God, we 
have those three unspeakably precious 
things—freedom of speech, freedom of 
conscience, and the prudence never to 
practice either of them.” But we insist 
upon the processes of education. 
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THE LONGEST WAY AROUND 


| png sie rene achievement, like 
any fundamental achievement, is at 
the end of no short road. Worthy ac- 
complishment is at the end of a long and 
often circuitous course. One who would 
help toward the accomplishment of peace 
must fight the temptation to do the cheap 
and easy thing, as one would fight the 
devil. Hard things are never easy, nor 
complicated things simple. Some one has 
recently pointed out that it is the duty of 
the scholar “to snub fools, mock sentimen- 
tality, and discourage absurd ambition. 
He must remember that the truth about 
any subject should bewilder or enrage 
many of those who hear it. If he can 
popularize in this nobly unpopular spirit, 
then let him serve the nation with all his 
might. For his words will take root, not 
in thousands or hundreds, but in a few 
dozen minds, and these minds in turn will 
quietly fertilize others, until America is 
a happier and a saner place to live in.” 
Fortunately, in the realm of interna- 
tional endeavor all is not quackery. Be- 
fore us at the moment is a new book from 
the pen of John Bassett Moore, judge of 
the Permanent Court of International 
Its title is “International Law 
Note some 


Justice. 
and Some Current Illusions.” 
of the sentences from this distinct con- 


tribution : 


“None render a higher or more solemn 
service than do those who point out in- 
fractions of the established law and warn 
their fellowmen of the consequences of its 
impairment.” 

“There is need all along the line of a 
recurrence to fundamental principles; 
and, when I speak of recurring to prin- 
ciples, I include the task of endeavoring to 
comprehend both the reasons on which 
they rest and the great facts of human 
experience from which they are derived.” 

“The great source of law is human ex- 
perience, . . . the mature, condensed 
expression of the cumulative results of 
long observation of human activities and 
needs. As an element in legal discussion, 
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philosophy, when it parts company with 
this source of wisdom, is only too prone 
to be but the expression of moods that re- 
flect the turbulence or the tranquillity of 
the time. . . It may be superfluous 
to remark that the subject of organizing 
the world for the purpose of making and 
enforcing law is as difficult and perplex- 
ing as it is ambitious. Being highly specu- 
lative, it readily lends itself to the formu- 
lation of proposals.” 

“The essential features of any appro- 
priate international organization would 
be somewhat as follows: (1) it would set 
law above violence; (2) it would provide « 
more efficient means than now exists for 
the making and declaration of law; (3) 
it would provide more fully than has here- 
tofore been done for the investigation and 
determination of disputes by means of 
tribunals possessing advisory or judicial 
powers, as the case might be.” 





THE NEW HOPE IN EUROPE 


HERE is a new hope that the Franco- 

German tension is about to be relieved, 
at least in a measure. This is not due to 
any marked change of French or German 
policy, for no utterance of the new govern- 
ment in Paris or in Berlin indicates any 
noteworthy change in the doctrines of 
Poincaré or of the German Foreign Office. 
The hope lies in the fact that new men, 
having come into power, are approaching 
each other in a new spirit. The possibili- 
ties of a mutual accommodation are be- 
ing made use of. There is, therefore, a 
brighter atmosphere of hope. 

While the German Nationalists are still 
skeptical, professing to be frightened by 
the appointment of General Nollet French 
Minister of War, Foreign Minister Strese- 
mann finds in the utterances of President 
Doumergue and of Premier Herriot a dis- 
tinct change for the better. 
Democrats and Socialists welcome the im- 
proved tone in the French policies. 
French amnesty for prisoners in the occu- 
pied region has made a good impression 
in Germany. ‘Too, there seems to be a 
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finer cordiality between Paris, Brussels, 
and London, a cordiality noted by Mon- 
sieur Herriot, by M. Paul Huymans, the 
Belgian Foreign Minister, and by Mr. 
Macdonald. Under these circumstances 
the future of the Dawes report has 
brightened. 


DICTATORSHIP IN ITALY 


N THE history of politics there is 

nothing more familiar than the 
brevity of dictatorships. The dictator 
survives so long as the people believe in 
his integrity and patriotism, and no 
longer. 

Signor Mussolini, Italian Premier, dic- 
tator of Italy for two years, is suddenly 
faced with a crisis in his career. As head 
of the Fascisti revolutionaries, he has 
continued in power because the Italian 
people have welcomed his efforts to crush 
the governmental inefficiencies and cor- 
ruptions of a generation. The people 
have believed in the purity and unselfish- 
ness of his motives and in the righteous- 
ness of his course. This is particularly 
true of the youth of the land. But Mus- 
solini’s dictatorship is no exception to the 
rule; it is due to continue as long as it 
is approved by the public, and no longer. 

This public approval may be withdrawn 
at any moment. Recent events are 
hastening this withdrawal. The Fascisti 
have devastated the home of the former 
premier, all but killed deputies for re- 
fusing to become Fascisti, assaulted vil- 
lage priests, and burned Socialists’ home 
and workmen’s clubs. These events are 
typical and frequent. Because Signor 
Matteotti, member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, claimed to have facts and figures 
tending to prove the corruption of the 
Under Secretary of Home Affairs, he was 
abducted in broad daylight, in the center 
of Rome, and murdered. Mussolini then 
adjourned the Deputies. There is a wide 
suspicion of a gigantic scandal just under- 


neath the surface of the political life in 
Rome. 

If Signor Mussolini insists upon a piti- 
less publicity and acts with honesty and 
courage, resolved to end the violence and 
intrigue of which Matteotti’s murder was 
the climax, his domination may continue 
for a time. 

But, of course, the people of Italy know 
that their Premier, by his lawless acts and 
intemperate utterances, is at least indi- 
rectly the cause of the prevailing violence 
and hate. They see men justifying their 
acts of violence by quoting Mussolini’s 
definition of liberty as “a rotten corpse,” 
and they know that their government can 
not long endure upon such a philosophy. 
The way of the dictator, like the way of 
transgressors generally, is hard. The dic- 
tatorship in Italy must eventually give 
way to a people’s government of justice 
under law. The surprise is that it has 
endured for so long. 


HILE the Apvocatr or PEACE re- 

grets to learn that Dr. Charles H. 
Levermore, author of the winning Bok 
prize peace plan, has resigned the sec- 
retaryship of the New York Peace So- 
ciety, which he has held since 1917, it is 
a pleasure to learn that he, accompanied 
by Mrs. Levermore, is able to gratify a 
long cherished desire to spend a year 
abroad. We are told that he hopes to be 
present in Geneva during the month of 
September, while the Assembly of the 
League of Nations is in session, and after 
that he will continue his studies in various 
capitals of Europe. 


HAT the League of Nations is looked 
upon as an agency enabling the great 
Powers to contro] the smaller States is 
brought to our attention once more by 
the request of the British Government to 
the Secretary-General of the League to 
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place on the agenda of the coming session 
of the Council an item in regard to the 
control, by the League, of disarmament 
in Austria, Hungary, and Bulgaria. If 
the League were an agency for the promo- 
tion of justice, it would be equally in 
order for the small States to request the 
League to go about the control of arma- 
ments, say, in Britain, or France, or 
Brazil; indeed, of the United States, if 
only this country happened to be a mem- 
ber of the League. In any event peace 
between States cannot be long maintained 
by the coercion of unwilling members. 
Peace between States means something 
quite different. 


HE correspondence between Washing- 

ton and Tokyo is self-explanatory. 
Both governments are striving to retain 
the good will and friendship always cher- 
ished by both countries. Whether or not 
Mr. Hughes’ latest note will satisfy the 
Japanese Government or people remains 


to be seen. There still remain grounds 
for anxiety, both here and in Japan. If 
public opinion on both sides of the Pacific 
will be content to express itself with the 
wisdom and restraint employed by Mr. 
Hughes and Mr. Hanihara, none needs to 
fear for the outcome. 


HE congress of peace workers, to be 

held under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Peace Bureau in Berlin during 
the month of October, has aroused no 
little interest in Europe. A letter to us 
from Professor Quidde, of the University 
of Munich, urges the importance of the 
congress, and pleads for a strong Amer- 
ican delegation. Americans wishing to 
attend this congress may either notify the 
American Peace Society, 613 Colorado 
Building, Washington, D. C., or commu- 
nicate directly with the Deutsche Fried- 
ensgesellschaft, Hauptgeschaftsstelle, Ber- 
lin, S. W. 68, Zimmerstrasse 87, Germany. 


WORLD PROBLEMS IN REVIEW 





POLITICAL REVOLUTION IN 
FRANCE 


VEN more startling than the over- 

throw of. Premier Poincaré, as a re- 
sult of the last French parliamentary 
elections, has been the resignation of the 
President of the French Republic, M. 
Alexandre Millerand. Forced out of his 
high office by the uncompromising hos- 
tility of the new majority in the Chamber 
of Deputies, the withdrawal of the French 
President marks a veritable political revo- 
lution in France. 


The Presidential Crisis 


On June 1, the day on which the new 
chamber was to convene for the first time, 


M. Poincaré handed to M. Millerand the 
collective resignation of himself and his 
cabinet. In the morning of that day the 
Radical and Socialist-Radical groups met 
in conference and adopted the following 
resolution : 


The group of deputies, members of the Re- 
publican Radical and Socialist-Radical Party, 
in view of the fact that M. Alexandre Miller- 
and, President of the Republic, contrary to 
the spirit of the constitution, has pursued a 
personal policy and has openly sided with the 
Bloc National, a policy which has been con- 
demned by the country, considers that M. Mil- 
lerand’s remaining at the Elysée would be an 
insult to republican feeling and would be a 
source of conflict between the government 
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and the chief of the State and a constant 
danger to the régime itself. 


The battle for the ousting of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic was on. 

The chamber met in the afternoon of 
that day. Three days later M. Painleve 
was elected President of the Chamber, 
and his colleagues of the Left Bloc began 
their campaign for elevating him to the 
Elysée Palace and the presidency of the 
Republic. 

On June 5 M. Edouard Herriot, the 
acknowledged leader of the Left Bloc, was 
invited to the Elysée Palace and requested 
by President Millerand to form a cabinet. 
M. Herriot declined the offer on the 
ground that he could not form a govern- 
ment acceptable to the new chamber as 
long as M. Millerand remained head of 
the State. The following communique 
was issued by the Elysée Palace after the 
interview : 


In conformity with the advice of the Presi- 
dents of the Senate and the Chamber of 
Deputies, the President of the Republic in- 
vited M. Herriot to present himself at the 
Elysée. After explaining to him in broad 
outline the political situation at home and 
abroad, M. Millerand inquired whether M. 
Herriot would be prepared to aid him in the 
formation of a new cabinet with a view to 
the application of the ideas for which the 
electors had voted at the recent general elec- 
tion. In the exchange of views which fol- 
lowed no disagreement arose with regard to 
the proposed program. 

The Deputy for the Rhéne having raised 
the question of the Presidency of the Repub- 
lic, M. Millerand declared that he was unable 
to discuss a question the raising of which 
was forbidden by the law. The constitution 
fixed seven years as the duration of the presi- 
dential mandate. Called to the Elysée for 
seven years. the President considered it his 
duty towards the Republic and France to 
remain there until the expiration of the legal 
period of his mandate. M. Millerand is re- 
solved to do all in his power to assure respect 
for the constitution and to avoid creating a 
precedent the peril of which cannot be 
measured. Without explaining his reason, M. 
Herriot simply repled that, personally, he 
did not believe it was possible for him to 
accept the mission which the President had 
been good enough to offer him. 


Compelled to look in a different direc- 
tion, President Millerand entrusted the 
formation of a ministry to M. Francois- 
Marsal, who had held the post of Minister 
of Finance in the last Poincaré cabinet. 
The new ministry failed to receive the con- 
fidence of the chamber at its very first 
appearance, and on June 11, exactly one 
month after the fateful elections, Presi- 
dent Millerand resigned his office. 


New President and His Cabinet 


On the following day the Chamber of 
Deputies and the Senate met as a Na- 
tional Assembly to select a successor to 
M. Millerand. It was at this point that 
the hitherto triumphal march of the Left 
Bloc received its first serious setback. The 
National Assembly, contrary to the ex- 
pectations of the Left leaders, rejected 
their candidate for the presidency. M. 
Painleve failed to obtain the necessary 
majority, and M. Gaston Doumergue, 
President of the Senate, was elected 
President of the French Republic. 

In spite of this setback, however, there 
was nothing left for M. Herriot to do but 
accept the offer of the new President to 
form a cabinet, which was constituted as 
follows : 

Premier and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Eduord Herriot; Minister of War, 
General Maurice Nollet; Minister of Jus- 
tice, Rene Renoult; Minister of the In- 
terior, Camille Chautemps; Minister of 
Finance, Etienne Clementel; Minister of 
the Navy, Jacques Dumesnil; Minister of 
Commerce, M. Raynaldy; Minister of 
Public Works, Victor Peytral; Minister of 
Education, Francois Albert; Minister of 
Labor and Health, Justin Godart; 
Minister of the Colonies, Edouard Dal- 
adier; Minister of Pensions, Edouard 
Bovier-Lapierre; Minister of Agriculture, 
H. Queuille; Minister of Liberated 
Regions, Victor Dalbiez. The Under 
Secretaries are: Posts and Telegraphs, 
Pierre Robert; Merchant Marine, Leon 
Meyer; Aviation, Laurent Eynac; Tech- 
nical Instruction, Vincent de Moro- 
Giafferi 

This cabinet was finally presented to 
the Chamber of Deputies, and the most 
dramatic political crisis in the recent his- 
tory of the Third Republic was at an end. 
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The Policy of the Herriot Government 


The overthrow of Premier Poincaré and 
the forced resignation of President Mil- 
lerand do not signify a sharp turn in the 
major aspects of France’s State policies. 
The new rulers of the Republic are con- 
cerned particularly at the present juncture 
with putting a new spirit, rather than a 
new substance, into the policies of their 
country. 

In internal policies the measures which 
they propose to advocate may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

Abolition of the “decree laws.” 

Restoration of the match monopoly. 

A general amnesty (except for persons 
convicted of treason and persons who have 
evaded military service). 

Reinstatement of railway workers dis- 
missed during strikes. 

Abolition of the embassy to the Vatican. 

Strict application of the Separation Act 
in regard to religious associations. 

Reduction of the period of military serv- 
ice by the establishment of a new system. 

In the matter of finance an inventory 
must be made of the whole financial situa- 
tion as left by the late government in re- 
gard to both the budget and the treasury. 
This inventory must be made before the 
new government produces its first budget. 
The principle of a balance of the budget 
is reaffirmed. The income tax must be 
the basis of any really democratic fiscal 
system. Direct taxes should be revised 
so as to lessen the burden on the consumer, 
and the turn-over tax should be reduced. 
Administrative reforms should be carried 
out in order to reduce expenditure. 

Other measures in domestic policy in- 
cluded: Revocation of the Berard Educa- 
tion Decree (which favored classical edu- 
cation) ; the defense of the eight-hour day 
for workpeople ; the grant to State servants 
of the right to form trade unions. 

In foreign affairs, the aim of the new 
government is, in M. Herriot’s own words, 
“a general organization of world peace, 
under which France would resume her 
traditional rdle of good will and magna- 
nimity.” Specifically, this means earnest 
effort along the following six lines: 

1. Settlement of the reparation prob- 
lem in accordance with the plans drawn 
up by the Committees of Experts, provided 
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that Germany accepts these plans unre- 
servedly. 

2. Close rapprochement and collabora- 
tion with Great Britain. 

3. Recognition of the Soviet Govern- 
ment in Russia. 

4. Opposition to Italy’s pretensions to 
a control of the Mediterranean, as advo- 
cated by Premier Mussolini. 

5. Continued friendship with the new 
States of Central Europe in and out of 
the Little Entente, with the view, however, 
mainly to helping their stabilization. 

6. Strengthening of the League of 
Nations, including, perhaps, a substantial 
reformation of that institution. 

On June 19 Premier Herriot appeared 
before the chamber with a declaration 
substantially embodying the more impor- 
tant elements of this program and ob- 
tained that body’s confidence by a very 
large vote. 


GERMANY AND THE EXPERTS’ 
REPORTS 


OR a whole month following the last 
elections to the German Reichstag the 
political situation of Germany was domi- 
nated by a ministerial crisis. In this crisis 
the center of the whole picture was occu- 
pied by the attitude of the various political 
groups in Germany toward the problem of 
an acceptance or rejection of the Experts’ 
Reports. 
Resignation and Return of the Marx Cabinet 
The elections of May 4 resulted in the 
following composition of the Reichstag : 
Number of 
seats In 


the new 
Reichstag. 


MOCIGE SHOMNOCRNIE. 6 osc viciccicacccscciss - 100 
Clermmam, THRCIOMARE. «o.oo i ccikcccceccs 95 
ge |, ee eee << 
RI adikewosacpenvacevsuus wens 62 
German People’s Party..... pesnekukon 45 
ce ae 
DOMROOROES occ cesses nee eee jee’? “ae 
Bavarian People’s Party...... ee a 
Bavarian Peasants’ Party............. 10 
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Though faced with the fact of the sub- 
stantial strengthening of both extremes 
at the expense of the Center, Chancellor 
Marx decided at first to remain in power 
until May 28, on which day the new 
Reichstag was to convene for the first 
time, in the meantime making strenuous 
efforts to effect some sort of a combination 
with the powerful parties of the Right, 
which would constitute a basis for a new 
government. His efforts in this direction 
failed, however, and on May 26 the chan- 
cellor tendered his resignation. 

The president of the Reich requested the 
resigning cabinet to carry on the govern- 
ment pending the convocation of the 
Reichstag, and the resignation actually did 
not take effect until some days after it had 
been tendered. The Reichstag met on 
May 28 and demonstrated its spirit by 
electing as its presiding officer Herr Max 
Wallraff, former burgomaster of Cologne 
and a prominent member of the Nation- 
alist Party. 

The negotiations for a new coalition 
ministry continued for a whole week after 
the convocation of the Reichstag and 
merely resulted in a resumption of power 
by Dr. Marx. On June 4 Chancellor 
Marx presented his cabinet to the new 
Reichstag. It was constituted exactly as 
had been the last Marx cabinet, with 
which the chancellor had dissolved the 
Reichstag two months earlier. 


The Attitude of the German Industrialists 


The success or failure of the plans 
worked out in the Experts’ Reports de- 
pends not only upon the attitude of the 
German Government, but in equal meas- 
ure upon that of the German industrial- 
ists. And just as the government is di- 
vided in its attitude on the reports, so 
are the German industrialists. 

A group of German industrialists, or- 
ganized into the Association of German 
Industries, have taken a favorable view 
of the reports. The Association does not, 
however, by any means comprise all of 
German industrialists. Soon after the 
association made its pronouncement, a 
meeting was held at the Esplanade Hotel 
in Berlin. This meeting, attended by 
nearly 500 leaders of German industries, 
adopted a resolution in which it con- 
demned unqualifiedly the Reports of the 


Experts’ Committees. It is their opinion 
that German industries will go to pieces 
if the reports are permitted to become the 
basis of future reparation payments. 

Moreover, there has developed a con- 
siderable change of views in the associa- 
tion itself, many of its influential members 
revising their original views as to the need 
of adhering to the reports. The indus- 
trialists opposed to the reports, who had 
organized themselves at the Esplanade 
meeting into a Union of German In- 
dustrialists, count upon a possible split 
in the Association of German Industries 
for the purpose of minimizing the effect 
of that body’s support of the Marx- 
Stresemann Government. 


The Position of the Marx Cabinet 


In his first speech before the Reichstag 
as head of the new cabinet, Chancellor 
Marx stressed again the necessity for Ger- 
many to adopt unreservedly the plans 
worked out by the Experts’ Committees. 
The economic situation of the country was 
presented by the Chancellor in very dark 
tints. It was, he said, in a bad way, if not 
a desperate way, and unless some allevia- 
tion was found for the credit stringency it 
must collapse altogether. In these cir- 
cumstances the government could perceive 
only one way out of the darkness, and that 
was the trail blazed by the Experts’ Report. 
It had sought by its note of May 17 to 
find a practical solution along those lines. 
In accordance with that decision it had 
continued the steps thus initiated, and all 
through the recent cabinet negotiations 
it had not allowed the preparations to 
be relaxed for a moment. The organiza- 
tion committees for the Gold Note Bank, 
the railways, and the industrial debentures 
had already begun work. It would be 
their business to fill up any gap in the 
text of the Experts’ Report and to clear 
away such textual differences as had been 
found to exist. When these committees 
had come to an agreement the government 
would lay before the proper authority 
the draft laws based on these three groups 
of material. Questions relating to claims 
upon the customs and excise would have to 
be discussed with the other side. There 
were also questions to be settled bearing 
upon the sphere of action of the agents for 
the payment of reparations. The report, 
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in the opinion of the experts, could only 
be accepted as a whole, and the government 
would do all in its power to hasten the 
work in hand. It counted on the speedy 
co-operation of the Reichstag. 

The economic and financial unity of 
Germany, Herr Marx went on, and the 
sovereignty of the administration must be 
simultaneously restored, because without 
them payments could not be made; nor 
could the necessary increased production 
be achieved unless those who had been im- 
prisoned and banished were released and 
allowed to return to their homes. This 
was an indispensable condition. More- 
over, on the left bank of the Rhine the 
Rhineland agreement must return into 
force and the Ruhr must be evacuated. 
The experts had left these questions only 
because as political matters they did not 
come within their competence, but they 
had made it plain that these political ques- 
tions must be settled between Germany 
and the Allied governments, and the Ger- 
man Government would regard this as 
one of its first tasks. 

Turning to the Socialist benches, Herr 
Marx observed that the government would 
see to it that the burdens of executing the 
report were placed upon the shoulders of 
the nation in proportion to the capacity of 
the various sections to bear it, and he im- 
plored the Reichstag and the entire nation 
not to disturb the painful work of the last 
few months by disunion and internal war- 
fare. Where, he asked, would help come 
from if Germany again lapsed to the edge 
of the abyss. Foreign nations must be 
made to see that Germany was determined 
to tread the path of freedom, but foreign 
nations must also bring proof that they 
were prepared to enter into an honorable 
understanding. Only then would the Ger- 
man people, after its oft-repeated disap- 
pointments and humiliations, begin to be- 
lieve that a true and permanent peace was 
at hand. 

In the ensuing debates on the question 
the Chancellor’s position was violently at- 
tacked by speakers from both extremes. 


NEW GOVERNMENT IN JAPAN 


HE beginning of May marked an im- 
portant election campaign, not only 
in Germany and France, but also in Japan. 
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The results of the Japanese elections have 
been as noteworthy as those of the French 
and have led to a complete change of gov- 
ernment. The Seiyu Honto, which was 
the government party at the time of the 
elections, went to the polls with a work- 
ing majority in the Lower House. It 
suffered a crushing defeat, yielding the 
parliamentary majority to a combination 
of three oppositionary parties, the leader 
of the largest of which, Viscount Takakira 
Kato, having been invited by the Prince 
Regent to form a new government. 


The Kato Cabinet 


The party composition of the new 
chamber is as follows: Kensaikai, 149; 
Seiyukai, 98; Kakushin Club, 30; Seiyu 
Honto, 112; Independents, 58; others, 17. 
The first three of the above parties consti- 
tute the coalition which had defeated the 
Seiyu Honto Government. Together they 
contro] 277 votes, or a majority of 45. 

Viscount Kato, the new Premier, is the 
leader of the Kensaikai Party. The port- 
folios in his cabinet are distributed among 
the leaders of the three parties which con- 
stitute the victorious coalition. 

The new cabinet is as follows: Prime 
Minister, Viscount Takakira Kato; For- 
eign Minister, Baron Kijuro Shidehara; 
Home Minister, Reijiro Wakatsuki; Min- 
ister of Finance, Yugo Hamaguchi; Min- 
ister of War, General Issei Ugaki; Minis- 
ter of the Navy, Admiral Hyo Takarabe; 
Justice, Sennosuke Yokota; Education, 
Ryohei Okada; Agriculture and Com- 
merce, Korekiyo Takahashi; Communica- 
tions, Ki Inukai; Railways, Mitsugu 
Sengoku. 

In assuming his new post, Premier Kato 
made the following statement: 


My ministry will contribute to world peace 
by promoting friendly relations with all 
powers, in pursuance of the foreign policy 
hitherto carried out. My cabinet also will 
undertake domestic reforms in the interest 
of the whole nation. 


It is stated by competent observers in 
the Far East that the people of Japan 
expect the following four lines of policy 
from the new government: (1) Universal 
manhood suffrage. (2) The reduction of 
government expenditures, the improve- 
ment of government service, and the 
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stabilization of the financial world, em- 
phasizing retrenchment and the balancing 
of imports and exports. (3) The re- 
demption of the Nation’s morale, which is 
now considerably shaken. (4) A wise, 
strong foreign policy, rectifying the immi- 
gration insult. 

In connection with the foreign policy 
which the Kato Government is likely to 
follow, the appointment of Baron Shide- 
hara is of utmost importance. The new 
Minister of Foreign Affairs was formerly 
the Japanese Ambassador in Washington, 
while just prior to his appointment to the 
cabinet he was in charge of the Immigra- 
tion Division at the Japanese Foreign 
Office. His first statement after assum- 
ing his new office was as follows: 

With the ministry’s change I am called to 
assume the direction of foreign affairs. I 
am encouraged by the thought that, follow- 
ing the path of peace, justice, and honor, 
Japan faces the future without fear or mis- 
giving. 

The world is being gradually awakened to 
a broader vision of international solidarity. 
The principle of “live and let live” is gaining 
wider recognition. The days of aggression 
and conquest are over. No policy of self- 
assertion without due regard to the rightful 
position of others will stand the test of time. 
It is bound in the end to yield to the adverse 
verdict of an enlightened public opinion. 


It is predicted that Baron Shidehara’s 
presence in the Kato cabinet will allay the 
fears of those foreign observers who have 
looked askance at Viscount Kato’s ele- 
vation to the premiership. The new 
premier is not considered particularly 
friendly to the United States and is 
strongly disliked in China as the author 
of the famous twenty-one demands. 


The Japanese Exclusion Incident 


The exchange of notes between the gov- 
ernments of Japan and the United States 
(the text of which appears in the Interna- 
tional Documents section of this issue of 
the ApvocaTe oF Peace) marks the last 
phase of the incident concerned with the 
passage of the Japanese Exclusion Act. 
The tone of Secretary Hughes’s note indi- 
cates that the Government of the United 
States now considers the whole incident 
closed so far as diplomatic negotiations 
are concerned. 
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THE OVERTHROW OF GENERAL 
SMUTS 


HILE the complete returns of the 

parliamentary elections held in the 
Union of South Africa on June 17 are 
not at hand at the time of this writing, 
the already known results indicate clearly 
a defeat for General Smuts, the present 
Premier of the Union. The elections 
were preceded by an exceedingly bitter 
campaign, in which General Smuts came 
in for so much adverse criticism that the 
whole question seemed to be revolving 
around the watchwords, “For Smuts” and 


“Against Smuts!” 


The Reason for Present Elections 


The present elections in South Africa 
came as a result of a dissolution of the 
Parliament by the Governor-General at 
the request of Premier Smuts. The four- 
year period for which the Parliament had 
been elected in 1922 will not expire until 
1926, and it was only a rather extraordi- 
nary sequence of circumstances that forced 
General Smuts to go to the people at 
this particular time. 

The elections of 1922 had also been 
forced by General Smuts. But during 
that campaign the issue on which the 
struggle was carried on was that of a 
policy of secession from the British Em- 
pire, advocated by the Nationalist Party, 
under the leadership of General Hertzog. 
At that time there were four political 
parties in the Union. General Smuts’s 
Party, the South African, was the largest, 
but it could rule only in coalition with 
the Unionist Party. Then came the Na- 
tionalist Party, at that time dominated by 
the separatist elements, and the Labor 
Party, swayed by its extreme radical wing. 

Skillfully seizing upon the dangers pre- 
sented by separatism and radicalism, Gen- 
eral Smuts succeeded in effecting a merger 
of his own party with the Unionist Party, 
and then promptly ordered a new election. 
In the triangular struggle at the polls 
which followed, the South African Party 
received a clear majority of seats in the 
Parliament, its membership exceeding the 
combined membership of the two opposi- 
tionary parties by 22. 

This majority seemed to insure General 
Smuts a working arrangement in the legis- 
lature for the full term of four years. 
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But during the past two years the con- 
tinuing economic depression in the Union 
has led to a great deal of popular dis- 
satisfaction with the Smuts government. 
An extraordinary number of deaths and 
some other causes rendered necessary a 
very large number of by-elections to fill 
vacancies, the results of which almost in- 
variably went against the South African 
Party. As a result of this, the original 
majority of 22 dwindled down to a bare 
4, and when another by-election reduced 
it to 3, General Smuts decided that the 
time had come to appeal once more to the 
electorate of the country. 


Nationalist-Labor Alliance 


Perhaps the most important element 
that has contributed to the gradual at- 
trition of General Smuts’s majority in the 
Parliament has been a temporary coalition 
of the two oppositionary parties, which 
had been sharply separated two years ago. 
In effecting this alliance the two parties 
had to make certain very important con- 
cessions. 

The Labor Party, which has always 
been strongly anti-separatist, but leaned 
toward radicalism, has finally succeeded in 
ridding itself of the more objectionable 
extreme elements. On the other hand, the 
Nationalist Party has definitely jettisoned 
its secessionist policies, although it still 
contains some strong separatist elements. 
On the basis of these two concessions the 
alliance between the two parties became 
possible. 

It was and still is frankly an offensive 
alliance only. Its principal aim has been 
the overthrow of the South African Party 
and of its very able, but somewhat auto- 
cratic and intolerant leader. This aim 
the united opposition has achieved in the 
elections. 

In the new Parliament none of the three 
parties will have sufficient majority to 
rule alone. Under these circumstances 
the Labor Party will hold the balance of 
power. 


THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN CONFER- 
ENCE 
CANTY and far between are the re- 


ports on the progress of the Anglo- 
Russian Conference, which is still going 
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on in London. The sessions of the con- 
ference take place behind closed doors, 
and the world learns of what is going on 
only from official communiques issued by 
the conference. The general tenor of 
these communiques indicates that the 
progress made so far is far from substan- 
tial, and that the prospects of a more or 
less complete and comprehensive settle- 
ment of the outstanding differences be- 
tween the British and the Soviet govern- 
ments are still more or less illusory. 


Scope of the Conference 


The conference has come as the direct 
result of the recognition extended to the 
Soviet Government of Russia by Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s cabinet as one of its first official 
acts. The recognition itself, while in 
effect unconditional and complete, im- 
plied in its very terms the need of an 
understanding between the two govern- 
ments on a large number of fundamental 
issues before normal relations could in 
fact be resumed between Russia and Great 
Britain. 

These unsettled issues involve consider- 
ations both of political and economic 
nature. As far as the political aspects are 
concerned, the most important question 
is that of the treaties which were in force 
between the two countries prior to the 
overturn of the last internationally recog- 
nized government in Russia. In extend- 
ing recognition to the Soviet Government, 
the British Cabinet stated that it assumed 
that all these treaties, save those that have 
already lapsed, would automatically re- 
sume their force. An examination of the 
treaty obligations between the two coun- 
tries therefore becomes imperative, and 
a subcommittee of the conference is still 
at work studying this intricate question. 

As for the economic aspects, the whole 
question of the repudiation by the Soviet 
Government of Russia’s obligations to 
Great Britain and her citizens is involved. 
The Russian delegation has asked for a 
detailed presentation of the British claims 
against Russia and thousands of such 
claims have been turned in to the confer- 
ence. 

The Problem of Russian Credit 


Vitally connected with the question of 
Russia’s existing financial obligations 1s 
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& e problem of Russian credit. It is uni- 
¢ rsally understood that the real reason 
* r the London conference, so far as 
}assia is concerned, is the probability of 
her obtaining credits in Great Britain. 
The Russian delegation came to London in 
the hope that it may induce the Labor 
Government of Great Britain to extend 
large credits to Russia on its own account, 
in the same manner that loans were 
granted during the war. The British 
Government has however made it perfectly 
clear that Russia cannot expect any gov- 
ernment loans, but that if any credits are 
to be extended to Russia these must come 
from private banking interests. 

In view of this, the memorandum of the 
leading British bankers, presented to 
Premier MacDonald on the eve of the con- 
ference (the text of which will be found 
in the International Documents section of 
this issue of the ADVOCATE OF PEACE) 
assumes special significance. Of equal 
significance is the Russian attitude to the 
terms laid down by the British bankers. 
This attitude is excellently illustrated by 
the following excerpts from a speech re- 
cently delivered in Moscow by Gregory 
Zinoviev, one of the most prominent 
leaders of the Soviet régime: 


If this piece of paper (the Bankers’ Memo- 
randum) is to be taken seriously, then the 
Anglo-Soviet Conference may straightway be 
regarded as doomed. What is de- 
manded is, in effect, that we should change 
our régime. It is not a question which we 
would be likely to discuss seriously. We have 
not fought the foreign bourgeoisie for several 
years in order to change our government at 
the dictates of half a dozen bankers. We 
have to do with bankers ourselves. There 
were a good few of them in Russia. Some of 
them have survived and are working up to 
the present time in Soviet departments, use- 
fully serving the Soviet Government and par- 
ticipating in the discussions on the currency 
reforms. Possibly in England, also, some of 
these brainless bankers will in good time 
render similar service to the British working 
class, but with us, needless to say, none of 
these questions will be discussed seriously. 

However, if the memorandum represents 
their last word, the spring conference of 1924 
may be regarded as abortive. Possibly it 
will, indeed, prove to be so. We have never 
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entertained any illusions as to the desires of 
Messrs. the British Bankers. 

The bankers demand that we should recog- 
nize for all future time the principle of pri- 
vate property, at all events in so far as re- 
lates to foreigners. They want us to guaran- 
tee that the capital which they may invest in 
Russia shall be inviolate forever. Isn’t this 
ridiculous after the Russian revolution? 
They gave a goodly number of millions in 
loans to the Russian Tsar and the Russian 
bourgeoisie. And they were told by the Rus- 
sian Tsar and the Russian bourgeoise not 
only that there would be no propaganda of 
the Third International, but that the prin- 
ciple of private property would be held for- 
ever sacred, inviolate, &c. But what came of 
all that? Did these guarantees help them? 
It might have been thought that they would 
have learned sufficient from that experience 
not to demand from us what the Russian 
bourgeoisie and the Russian Tsar could not 
guarantee them. But, joking apart, it may 
be said that real guarantees for the invest- 
ment of foreign capital at the present moment 
are only to be had in Soviet Russia, with the 
Soviet Government, for our government is 
confessed by the most intelligent foreigners 
to be the most stable government in the 
world. 

Of course, we will not execute the obliga- 
tions of Nicholas and Miliukoff. It was to 
disembarrass ourselves of all this that we 
made the revolution; but our own obligations 
we shall carry out. At the present moment 
all countries are more or less on the verge of 
revolution. Our country has got through the 
revolutionary stage, and therefore, from the 
standpoint of serious capitalists, the invest- 
ment of capital in concessions or in any other 
form is safe business. Of course, they run a 
risk of a European revolution, but if they lose 
their heads they won’t worry about their hair. 
And if a workers’ government is really formed 
in England, why, then, of course, their busi- 
nesses will be burnt and their capital “bust.” 
This risk remains, and no guarantee, even of 
the Third International, can avail against it, 
for the proletarian revolution would surge 
over its head even should it ever contemplate 
attempting to restrain it. Apart from this, 
I am informed that the Third International 
is not only unprepared to give a guarantee 
that there will be no revolution, but is even 
ready to guarantee the contrary. 
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If this remains the official and unalter- 
able attitude toward the whole matter on 
the part of the Soviet régime, then the 
resolution, recently moved in the House of 
Lords, that the Anglo-Soviet negotiations 
be immediately brought to a close, acquires 
a greater pertinency than the leaders of 
the government party in the British Par- 
liament have been willing to accord it. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN DENMARK 


OLLOWING the general elections, 

held in Denmark on April 11, the 
Liberal Left cabinet, presided over by 
Premier N. Neergaard, resigned on April 
23, and on the same date the leader of the 
Social Democratic parliamentary group, 
M. Stauning, formed a new Social Demo- 
cratic cabinet as follows: 

M. T. A. M. Stauning, Premier and 
Minister for Industry, Trade, and Ship- 
ping; Count Carl Moltke, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs; M. F. H. J. Borgbjerg, 
Social Minister; M. C. N. Hauge, Minis- 
ter for Home Affairs; M. L. Rasmussen, 
Minister of Defense; Rev. P. Dahl, 
Ecclesiastical Minister; M. J. Friis- 
Skotte, Minister of Public Works; Mad- 
ame Nina Bang, Minister of Education; 
M. C. V. Bramsnexs, Minister of Finance; 
M. K. K. V. Steincke, Minister of Jus- 
tice; M. K. M. Bording, Agricultural 
Minister. 

Messrs. Stauning, Borgbjerg, Hauge, 
Rasmussen, Friis-Skotte, and Bording are 
all members of the Folketing (lower 
house). Count Moltke is a professional 
diplomatist and was Danish Minister in 
Washington from 1908 to 1912, and has 
since been Danish Minister in Berlin. All 
the other new cabinet ministers, including 
Madame Bang, are members of the 
Landsting (upper house). Madame Bang, 
M. A. (Copenhagen University), is the 
first woman to hold cabinet rank in Den- 
mark. 


Attempts to Control Currency Fluctuations 


At the beginning of March the Danish 
Government embodied in a series of bills 
its proposals for the improvement and 
stabilization of the Danish krone. Two 
of the bills were passed before the dissclu- 
tion of the Rigsdag, and one of these 
provided for the establishment of a cur- 
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rency central to supervise dealings in 
foreign currency as from March 29. The 
bill remains in force until March 31, 1925. 

According to the act, the purpose of 
the currency central is to follow the de- 
velopment of the currency market and, if 
deemed necessary, to make recommenda- 
tions to the Minister of Commerce as to 
such measures as may be considered likely 
to improve the value of the krone. 

Immediately after the passing of the 
act, regulations were issued under it re- 
quiring all those in possession of foreign 
currency, which was not of a lower equiva- 
lent value than 5,000 Danish kroner, cal- 
culated at the rate quoted on March 31, 
to supply the currency central with in- 
formation as to the extent of their hold- 
ings of such currency and other credits, 
both at home and abroad. 

Dealings in foreign currency may only 
be made through the equalization fund, 
the Danish National Bank, the four lead- 
ing private banks in Copenhagen, and 
such other banks and brokers as are 
authorized by the currency central. 


Other Fiscal Measures Undertaken 


The Danish Rigsdag has passed a gov- 
ernment proposal extending until the end 
of December, 1924, the bill exempting the 
national bank from the obligation to re- 
deem its notes in gold. 

This prolongation has been granted on 
the understanding that continued efforts 
are made to reduce the note circulation 
so as to prepare for the eventual resump- 
tion of gold redemption. 

While the proposal was before the 
Rigsdag it was pointed out in a parlia- 
mentary report that the note circulation 
at the end of March was about 200 mil- 
lion kroner below the highest point 
reached, which was about 600 million 
kroner. 

The Rigsdag has also passed a new bill 
authorizing the Minister of Finance to 
mint new small coins for circulation 
within the country only, and designed to 
counteract the heavy losses incurred 
through the obligation to redeem Danish 
coin minted under the provisions of the 
Scandinavian Convention and accumu- 
lated in Sweden mainly as a consequence 
of smuggling. The convention is to be 
modified accordingly. 
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NINETY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING 


HE ninety-sixth annual meeting of 

the Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society was held at the Cosmos 
Club, Washington, D. C., Friday, May 23, 
1924. 

Dr. George W. White presided, in the 
absence of President Andrew J. Mon- 
tague, who was detained in the Congress. 

Letters were read from absent mem- 
bers as follows: Congressman Burton, 
Dr. Claxton, H. C. Morris, Dr. Stocking, 
and Professor Ramsay. 

It was announced that Prof. William 
Ernest Hocking, Alford Professor of 
Philosophy, Harvard University, would 
speak in the evening at the President’s 
church, the First Congregational, corner 
of Tenth and G streets, at 8 o’clock p. m., 
under the auspices of the American Peace 
Society; that the subject of the address 
would be “Immanuel Kant and the For- 
eign Policies of Nations,” and that Dr. 
James Brown Scott, one of the Honorary 
Vice-Presidents of the Society, would 
preside. 

In the absence of Governor Montague. 
Rev. Walter A. Morgan read the presi- 
dent’s report as follows: 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


To the Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society: 

Under the provisions of the Society’s 
Constitution, your President respectfully 
submits the following report for the fiscal 
year 1923-24: 


YOUR EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Your Executive Committee has held 
nine regular meetings and two special 
meetings during the year. For this 
period the number of employed officers 
has not changed. Mr. Arthur Deerin 
Call has continued as Secretary of the 
American Peace Society and as Editor of 
the ApvocaTtre oF Pracr, and Mr. Leo 
Pasvolsky as Associate Editor. Mr. W. I. 
Smalley has served during the year as 
Assistant Secretary and Assistant Treas- 
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urer. The names of all our officers will 
appear elsewhere in this official report. 

Thanks to the services of Mrs. Arthur 
D. Call, our library books continue to be 
catalogued, and our many pamphlets, col- 
lected during the years, are also at last be- 
ing made serviceable by the same system. 
If it were not for Mrs. Call, we should 
have to employ not only a librarian, but 
aid also for mailing and other duties, 
without which our expanding work could 
not go on. Mrs. Call volunteered her 
services in an emergency. ‘These services, 
continued with no little regularity during 
the year, are deeply appreciated by your 
committee. 

We regret to record that Jackson H. 
Ralston and his wife have left for their 
permanent home in Palo Alto, California. 
The regret consists in the fact that we are 
to lose from our regular meeting a faith- 
ful, informed, and most useful member. 
The officers of the American Peace So- 
ciety gave a luncheon May 8, at the Cos- 
mos Club, Washington, in honor of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralston. 


DEATH OF JAMES L. SLAYDEN 


It was with profound sorrow that the 
officers of the American Peace Society 
learned of the death, February 24, 1924, 
of one of its Vice-Presidents, for many 
years a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and President of the American 
Peace Society from 1917 to 1920, Honor- 
able James L. Slayden, of San Antonio, 
Texas. Mr. Slayden was a member of 
the- United States House of Representa- 
tives from 1897 to 1919, and throughout 
his career he showed a constant, intel- 
ligent, and devoted interest in the promo- 
tion of a better understanding between 
nations. His passing from the earth left 
not only a profound sorrow among a 
world-wide circle of friends, it meant a 
distinct loss to the cause of a righteous 
peace between the nations of the earth. 


THE FINANCES OF THE SOCIETY 


Since the last annual meeting fifty per- 
sons have contributed $5.00 or over to the 
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work of the Society. 


were: 


Dr. L. A. Bauer 

A. T. Bell 

Mrs. H. A. Brayton 
Miss B. G. Brooks 
David S. Carll 
Robert Cluett 
Everett O. Fisk 
Mrs. Louis H. Fitch 
W. W. Foster 

John B. Garrett 
William P. Gest 
John M. Glenn 
Mrs. Juliet W. Hill 
Miss Susan B. Hoag 
Mrs. F. Holsinger 
Mrs. H. G. Howard 
Richard C. Jenkinson 
George M. Kober 
Joseph Lee 
Elizabeth C. Lewis 
A. L. Lincoln 

Mary W. Lippincott 
Wm. E. Mann 

Mrs. J. A. McArthur 


These contributors 


James McGrath 
Mrs. Philip N. Moore 
Adelbert Moot 
Robert S. Morison 
Henry C. Morris 
W. H. Parsons 

A. E. Pillsbury 

L. H. Pillsbury 
Joseph Price 

Judge Henry Rogers 
Wm. H. Schroder 
Thomas W. Sidwell 
E. J. Siller 

Paul Sleman 
Theodore Stanfield 
William O. Stoddard 
Fannie T. Sturgis 
Ada K. Terrell 
William Thum 
William O. Tufts 
H. S. Walter 

Mary H. Williams 
Arthur Deerin Call 
Leo Pasvolsky 


ADVOCATE OF PEACE 





The report of George W. White, Treas- 
urer of the Society, is before us. Com- 
paring this with the Treasurer’s report of 
last year, it will be noted that special sub- 
scriptions to the ADvocATE OF PEACE 
have increased, as has the income from 
reserve fund investments. Our disburse- 
ments under our Department of Home 
Office show a decrease of over $1,300.00. 
The Department of Field Work shows an 
increase of about $850.00. Disburse- 
ments by the Department of Publications 
fell off by $4,874.85. The year’s tem- 
porary investment purchases have been 
less by $5,000, but our permanent reserve 
fund investments at par value have in- 
creased $3,000.00. Cash on hand at the 
end of the year exceeds that of last year 
by about $3,000.00. 

While these facts are far from discour- 
aging, the business of the Society, in the 
light of the work to be done, is on a far 
too limited scale. Every social agency 
needs more funds. The American Peace 
Society is no exception. 


THE PERMANENT PEACE FUND 


The Society has received from Thomas 
H. Russell, Esquire, of Russell, Moore 
& Russell, 27 State Street, Boston, Massa- 
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chusetts, a letter under date of May 15, 
1924, as follows: 


My Dear Mr. CALL: 


Replying to your favor of the 9th, would 
say that at the annual meeting of the Trus- 
tees of the Permanent Peace Fund, held 
yesterday, the Trustees voted, as has been 
our custom for many years, to turn over to 
the American Peace Society the net income 
for the year, amounting to $6,693.32, as 
shown by our report to your Society for the 
year May 1, 1923, to May 1, 1924, which I 
enclose herewith. We sent you check on 
June 29, 1923, for $1,000 on account, as you 
may remember, leaving a balance of $5,693.32. 
I take pleasure in enclosing check for that 
amount. Will you kindly have your Treas- 


urer sign and return the enclosed receipt? 
Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) THomas H. RUSSELL. 


The report referred to in this letter is 


as follows: 
Boston, May, 1924. 


To the American Peace Society: 


The Treasurer of the Trustees of the 
Permanent Peace Fund submits the follow- 
ing annual report for the period May 1, 
1923, to May 1, 1924: 


Gross income received by the Trus- 
tees from real estate, bonds, 
stocks, and all other investments $9,333.07 
Gross expenses paid for repairs and 
taxes on real estate, salary of 
bookkeeper and agents, telephone, 
office rent, supplies, stationery, 
safe-deposit box, insurance, serv- 
ices of Trustees attending meet- 
ings and expenses, etc.......... 2,639.75 


Net income from the fund for the 
Oe hi as Sole a ar omnia 
Paid to the American Peace Society 
on general account of income on 
Se 2 BE sadcansseaaeeeens 


6,693 .32 


1,000.00 


Balance of net income for the year 

to be paid to the American Peace 

BEE cuict0es seneescuseeeenens 5,693 .32 

Check herewith to the order of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society in full payment for bal- 
ance of income to date. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) Tuomas H. RUSSELL, 
Treasurer. 


THE ACTIVITIES OF OUR SECRETARY 


There are certain activities that our 
Secretary may not wish to emphasize per- 
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sonally, but which should be recorded. 
He attended the sessions of the Academy 
of International Law at The Hague 
throughout its first semester, in July and 
August, 1923. He has been certified by 
the Academy. 

As Executive Secretary of the Ameri- 
ean Group of the Interparliamentary 
Union, he attended the sessions of the 
Twenty-first International Conference of 
the Interparliamentary Union at Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, August 13-18, 1923. 

While in Europe he made a special trip 
to Paris, upon the request of the special 
committee, to interview the owner relative 
to the purchase of the house, 1619 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Washington, as a home 
for the Society. The owner, however, re- 
fused the Secretary’s offer. 

Besides various addresses during the 
year in the city of Washington, our Sec- 
retary has spoken in Stamford, Connecti- 
cut; on two different occasions in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Fort Humphreys, 
Virginia. He debated with Mr. J. Henry 
Scattergood, of Philadelphia, the question 
of French policy, before the Get-together 
Club, in Hartford, Connecticut; and the 
merits of the Bok Peace Plan with its 
author, Dr. Charles H. Levermore, before 
the Foreign Policy Association of Boston. 
He delivered the annual address under 
the John M. Stockdale Foundation at 
Washington and Jefferson College, Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania. 

The original edition of 25,000 copies 
of his work on the Federal Convention of 
1787 having been exhausted, he has re- 
vised the document, and a new edition of 
25,000 copies has recently appeared from 
the press of Rand, McNally & Company, 
publishers. Of this new edition, coming 
from the press March 20, approximately 
1,500 copies have at the time of this meet- 
ing been sold. The pamphlet has been 
praised by our highest authorities. The 
orders have come from every section of 
our country. 

He has entirely rewritten his pamphlet, 
The Will to End War, for which there is 
also a wide demand. He has also written 
and published a pamphlet on The Inter- 
parliamentary Union; another on The 
American Group of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, Proceedings of the 
Twentieth Annual Meeting; and a third, 
entitled The Twenty-first Conference of 


the Interparliamentary Union at Copen- 
hagen. At the annual meeting of the 
American Group of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union, upon motion of Senator Rob- 
inson, it was voted “that the American 
Group tender to Mr. Call its thanks for 
the very able and efficient manner in 
which he has performed the duties of 
Executive Secretary, and that he be re- 
quested to continue to perform them.” 

Mr. Call completed this year his eight- 
eenth year of official relations with the 
American Peace Society, his twelfth as 
an employed officer, and his ninth as Sec- 
retary and Editor of the ApDvocaTE oF 
PEACE. 


THE “ADVOCATE OF PEACE” 


The AvocaTe or PEAcE began its 
ninetieth year, January, 1924, in a new 
format. When the present Editor as- 
sumed his duties, nine years ago, the 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE contained twenty- 
four pages, 8% by 11 inches, without 
cover. Beginning with the January num- 
ber, 1924, the size of the magazine was 
changed to 634 by 10 inches, its pages in- 
creased to sixty-four, and a cover conso- 
nant with magazine practice adopted. 

The approval of the change has been 
widespread and often enthusiastic. 

For the first time in its history, the 
magazine has been placed upon a limited 
number of news-stands, largely as an ex- 
periment. It is too early to judge 
whether or not this news-stand service 
will be extended. While the sales have 
not been large, they have been appreciable. 
Some news-stands sell more than others. 
Our editorial office is making a study to 
see if it is possible to explain the reasons 
for the differences. 

While it is the function of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society to extend the circula- 
tion of its magazine, the fact is that, since 
the Society loses money on every subscrip- 
tion, any appreciable increase in the cir- 
culation, in the absence of advertising in- 
come, would tend to bankrupt the Society. 
Thus far it has not seemed wise to alter 
our contract with the Post-Office Depart- 
ment and to sell space in our magazine 
for advertising purposes. 

There can be no doubt about the in- 
creasing influence of this magazine. Its 
views and articles are reproduced, some- 
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times in extenso, in foreign publications, 
both in Europe and the Far East. 

It is only the lack of funds that keeps 
the officers of the Society from extending 
widely the circulation of the ADVOCATE 
OF PEACE. 


A PERMANENT HOME FOR THE 
SOCIETY 

As reported last year, no little attention 
has been given to the possibility of locat- 
ing the Society in suitable and perma- 
nent headquarters. Since the Society 
will celebrate its one-hundredth anni- 
versary in 1928, it ought to be possible 
to report at that time sufficient funds to 
place the work of this ancient Society 
upon a permanent and self-sustaining 
basis. 

The Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace has been a generous sup- 
porter of the work of this Society. In- 
deed, the Founder of the Endowment, 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, for many years 
prior to 1910, when the endowment was 
organized, gave personally each year 
$6,000 to our work. Many of the officers 
of the endowment have been warm and 
loyal friends to the American Peace So- 
ciety. Among these are Honorable John 
W. Foster, Honorable James L. Slayden, 
now no longer among the living. Mrs. 
James L. Slayden writes that shortly be- 
fore his death Mr. Slayden said to her, “I 
love that old Society.” Fortunately there 
are men still connected with the endow- 
ment sufficiently familiar with our work 
to continue the friendship and support 
stood for by these who are now no more. 
Every officer of the American Peace 
Society appreciates the fact that financial 
aid from the Carnegie Endowment has 
made it possible for the American Peace 
Society to develop in spite of the handi- 
caps incident to the World War and in 
spite of the bungling of the peace move- 
ment as a whole. 

It would seem quite within reason, how- 
ever, to expect that by its one-hundredth 
anniversary this worthy Society may be 
wholly self-sustaining. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

‘ ANDREW J. MonTaGuE, 
President. 


It was voted that the President’s report 
be accepted, approved, placed on file, and 
printed in the ADvocATE OF PEACE. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


To the Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society: 
A REVIEW OF THE PEACE MOVEMENT 
IN AMERICA 
Dear Sirs: 

In a real sense, the peace movement of 
America is in a sorry plight. The various 
peace organizations are divided against 
each other, sometimes, seemingly, with 
bitterness. There are over thirty of these 
organizations in the United States, sup- 
ported by millions of our citizens, specif- 
ically devoted to promoting the cause of 
peace. Their differences are so apparent 
that business men are themselves think- 
ing of taking hold of the problem. One 
of the most prominent of this group re- 
cently said: “The world will be spared 
another and more horrible war only by 
the intervention of hard-headed business 
men, who are used to making successes 
out of erstwhile failures.” Peace prop- 
agandists are weak where one would nat- 
urally expect them to be strong, namely, 
in co-operation. 

There is evidence that this analysis is 
correct. On the extreme left of the peace 
movement are the absolutists, and on the 
extreme right the militants. The 
Women’s Peace Society of New York 
City subscribes to what has been called 
the “slacker’s oath,” namely, “never to 
aid in or sanction war, offensive or de- 
fensive, international or civil, in any 
way—in making or handling munitions, 
subscribing to war loans, working in order 
to set others free for war service, or help- 
ing by money or work any relief organi- 
zation which supports or condones war.” 
This oath is accepted by other women’s 
organizations and by the War Resisters 
International, with headquarters in Lon- 
don. It is substantially the orthodox 
Quaker position. The other extreme is, 
perhaps, best illustrated by the American 
Defense Society and by the Navy League, 
primarily concerned to see that America 
is prepared for war. Between these ex- 
tremes there are many groups with many 
views and programs, divergent and for the 
most part apparently exclusive of each 
other. 

Mr. George T. Odell, representing the 
Christian Science Monitor, has recently 
made a study of the various peace organi- 
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zations for his newspaper. In one of his 
articles he refers to them as follows: 


“There is no questioning the sincerity of 
purpose of these people, nor the slightest in- 
tention to impugn their motives, but the 
fact remains that, with all the good inten- 
tions in the world, they are not able to di- 
vorce themselves from the particular creeds 
of the organizations with which they are 
connected for the methods of overcoming 
war as an institution for settling interna- 
tional disputes. Those who hold convictions 
for the League of Nations cannot help feel- 
ing that it would be a betrayal of that cause 
to subordinate it for any other remedy, and 
the same holds true for those who believe in 
the World Court, the outlawry of war, or 
disarmament. It almost seems as if the 
peace movement in the United States is dead- 
locked on those issues.” 


It would be most profitable could we 
understand the reasons for this unhappy 
chaos among the peace workers. It is 
said that there is propaganda against the 
peace movement in the United States, and 
that it is both insidious and powerful. 
Mr. Odell tells us that it is not the prop- 
aganda that attacks the peace motif, “be- 
cause that would have very little effect.” 
It is, he says, directed toward splitting up 
the peace movement into factions and pit- 
ting one against the other, a maneuvering 
which is intended to dissipate the forces 
of the peace advocates. “It is these 
militarists who are responsible for much 
of the mutual suspicion and fear which 
exists in the peace movement today. By 
denouncing certain organizations as ‘un- 
patriotic, passivists and reds or radicals,’ 
they have prejudiced leaders of many 
peace organizations and induced them to 
refuse all co-operation.” 

An anonymous writer, writing in the 
Dearborn Independent of March 22, 
states that “The nations that are secretly 
doing most in the name of military prep- 
aration are backing the Pacifist program 
of American women’s organizations.” 

None of these statements against the 
militarists in this country or abroad, 
however, are documented. Your Secre- 
tary has no first-hand information of any 
improper military propaganda and is not 
inclined to believe that it exists. 

Mr. Odell seems to regret the anarchy 
in the peace movement, because elsewhere 





he remarks: “The amount of energy that 
is being exerted in the peace movement is 
sufficient to demolish any obstacle, if it 
can be focused.” 


Some of the Societies 


The list of our peace societies is nat- 
urally a fluctuating thing. The latest at- 
tempt known to your Secretary, to classify 
these organizations, has been made by 
Mrs. R. M. Boeckel, of the National 
Council for the Prevention of War. 
With the aid of this list it is possible to 
record : 


Group I: Organizations Formed Primarily to 
Promote World Peace 


1. American Association for International 
Conciliation, founded in 1907, 407 West 117th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

2. Association for Peace Education, 
founded in 1923, 1010 Fine Arts Building, 
Chicago Il. 

3. American School Citizenship League, 
founded in 1908, 405 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

4. American Peace Society, founded in 
1828, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

5. Association to Abolish War, founded in 
1915, 7 Wellington Terrace, Brookline, Mass. 

6. Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, founded in 1910, 2 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 

7. Church Peace Union, founded in 1914, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

8. Committee to Outlaw War, founded in 
1920, 76 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Il. 

9. Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America, founded in 1908, 105 East 22d 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

10. Fidac (Féderation Interalliée des An- 
ciens Combattants, American Branch), 
founded in 1920, Burlington, Vermont. 

11. Fellowship for a Christian Social 
Order, 311 Division Avenue, Hasbrouck 
Heights, N. J. 

12. Fellowship of Reconciliation, 396 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

13. Foreign Policy Association, founded in 
1918, 3 West 29th Street, New York, N. Y. 

14. Intercollegiate Peace _ Association, 


founded in 1906, Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. 

15. Interparliamentary Union (American 
Branch), founded in 1904; Arthur Deerin 
Call, Executive Secretary, Colorado Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
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16. League of Nations Non-Partisan Asso- 
ciation, founded in 1923, 15 West 37th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

17. National Council for Prevention of 
War, founded in 1921, 532 17th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

18. New York Council for International 
Co-operation to Prevent War, founded in 
1922, 27 Barrow Street, New York, N. Y. 

19. Peace Association of Friends in Amer- 
ica, founded in 1867, 615 National Road, 
West Richmond, Ind. 

20. Peace Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, founded in 1915, 
304 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

21. Peace and Service Committee of (Hick- 


site) Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, founded 
in 1915, 154 North 15th Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

22. Society to Eliminate Economic Causes 
of War, founded in 1920, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. 

23. Women’s International League for 


Peace and Freedom, founded in 1915, 1403 
H Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 

24. Women’s Peace Society, founded in 
1919, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

25. Women’s Pro-League Council (Non- 
partisan), 303 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

26. Women’s Peace Union of the Western 
Hemisphere, founded in 1921 (U. S. Section), 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

27. Women’s Committee for World Dis- 
armament, founded in 1921, 719 Southern 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

28. World Alliance for Promoting Inter- 
national Friendship through the Churches, 
founded in 1914, 70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 

29. World Peace Foundation, founded in 
1910, 40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 

30. World Peace Association, Greenville, 
Iowa. 

31. Association for Peace Education, 
founded in 1923, 1010 Fine Arts Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Group II: Organizations That Work for 
Peace Through Special Committees 


1. Council of Jewish Women, founded in 
1893, 305 West 98th Street, New York, N. Y. 

2. Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America. (See Group I.) 

3. General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
founded in 1890, 1734 N Street N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

4. National Conference on Christian Way 
of Life, 129 East 52d Street, New York, 
_ 2 
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5. National Congress of Mothers and Par- 
ent-Teachers Associations, 1201 16th Street 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

6. National Council of Women, founded in 
1888, 3125 Lafayette Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

7. National Education Association, founded 
in 1857, 1201 16th Street N. W., Washington, 
m 

8. National League of Women Voters, 
founded in 1920, 532 17th Street N. W., Wash- 
ington D,. C. 

9. National Reform Association, founded 
in 1863, 209 9th Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

10. National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, founded in 1874, 1730 Chi- 
cago Avenue, Evanston, Ill, and 35 B Street 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

11. National Women’s 
League, founded in 1903, 
Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 


Trade Union 
311 Ashland 


Group III: Organizations Engaged in Activi- 
ties Calculated to Advance International 
Understanding 


1. American Federation of Labor, founded 
in 1881, 9th and Massachusetts Avenue N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

2. American Institute of International 
Law, founded in 1912, 2 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

3. American Society of International Law, 
founded in 1906, 2 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

5. Council of Women for Home Missions 
(Women’s Section, Home Missions Council), 
158 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

6. Institute of International Education, 
founded in 1919, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

7. International Association of Machinists, 
9th Street and Mt. Vernon Place, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

8. International Free Trade League, 38 
Botolph Street, Boston, Mass. 

9. International Lyceum and Chautauqua 
Association, 742 Marshall Field Annex Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. 

10. Junior Red Cross, American Red Cross 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

11. National Grange, founded 
Fredonia, New York. 

12. National Student Volunteer Union (ad- 
dress for reference), 2184 South Milwaukee 
Street, Denver, Colo. 

13. National Committee on American Jap- 
aneses Relations, 287 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. ° 


in 1866, 
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14. Pan American Union, founded in 1890, 
Washington, D. C. 

15. Intercollegiate Cosmopolitan Club, 2929 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

16. National Student Forum, founded in 
1921, 2929 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

17. Pan-Pacific Union, Honolulu, Territory 
of Hawaii. 

18. United Society of Christian Endeavor, 
World’s Christian Endeavor Building, Mt. 
Vernon and Joy Streets, Boston, Mass. 

19. United States Chamber of Commerce, 
founded in 1912, Mills Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

20. World Brotherhood Federation, 25 
East 26th Street, New York City. 

21. World’s Student Christian Federation, 
founded in 1895, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

22. Young Men’s Christian Association, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

23. Young Women’s Christian Association 
(National Board), 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Group IV: Foreign Societies in U. 8. A. De- 
signed to Increase Knowledge and Develop 
Friendly Relations with Other Countries 


1. Federation de l’Alliance Francaise, 32 
Nassau Street, New York City. 

2. The American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion, 25 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 

3. China Society of America, 19 West 44th 
Street, New York City. 

4. English-Speaking Union of U. S., 345 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 

5. Japan Society, Inc., 25 West 43d Street, 
New York City. 

6. Japanese Society of Boston, 200 Devon- 
shire Street, Beston, Mass. 

7. Armenian-America Society, 289 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 

8. France-America Society, 40 Wall Street, 
New York City. 

9. Friends of Belgium, 32 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Italy-America Society, 26 West 44th Street, 
New York City. 

11. Netherlands-America Foundation, 311 
Sixth Avenue, New York City. 

12. Poland-America Society, 40 West 40th 
Street, New York City. 

13. Society of Friends of Roumania, 450 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 

14. The Translatic Society of America, 911 
Liberty Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 





15. Sulgrave Institution, 3903 Woolworth 
Building, New York City. 


American Peace Society True to Its Faith 


In the midst of these divergent in- 
terests the American Peace Society has 
tried to pursue through the year the even 
tenor of its way. The officers of our 
Society are not in perfect agreement on 
all points, though in essential harmony, 
and among the members of the organiza- 
tion there is every shade of opinion upon 
the problems of peace and war. Thus 
far no one has presented a reasoned at- 
tack against the “Suggestions for a Gov- 
erned World” which have appeared reg- 
ularly, month by month, in the ApvocaTE 
or Peace. These principles were adopted 
unanimously at the annual meeting of our 
Society, May 27, 1921. The vitality of 
these principles consists in the fact that 
each of them is but an expression of 
American faith and practice. The Amer- 
ican Peace Society, thus far, has preferred 
to abide by these principles. 


An American Code of Private International Law 


The American Peace Society has con- 
tinued to stand upon the doctrine that 
justice between nations is the only en- 
during basis of any desirable peace. Law 
and judicial processes maintain peace 
between the forty-eight free, sovereign, in- 
dependent States of America, between the 
members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, and between the groups of vari- 
ous other federations or groups of States. 

In spite of the differences between the 
various peace societies, there have been 
developments during the year within the 
realm of international law calculated to 
promote the cause of peace. 

International laws exist. They have 
been codified in the form of treaties, 
arbitral and judicial decisions, and the 
like; but the codification is inadequate, 
with the result that the standards by 
which the conduct of nations must be 
tested are still too vague and impalpable. 
With international law codified and rati- 
fied by the nations, it would be most diffi- 
cult for them to behave inconsistently 
with the rights and duties to which they 
have voluntarily subscribed. 

It is comforting, therefore, to report 
that the American republics, meeting in 
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their fifth conference at Santiago, Chile, 
resolved to organize a congress of jurists 
to meet at Rio de Janeiro during the year 
1925. In the meantime a committee is 
studying the comparative civil law of the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere with 
the view of contributing to the formation 
and extension of private international 
law. In the domain of private interna- 
tional law the codification is to be devel- 
oped gradually and progressively. The 
findings of the commission of jurists are 
to be submitted to the sixth international 
conference of American States, in order 
that, if approved, they may be commu- 
nicated to the respective governments and 
incorporated in treaties or conventions. 
In other words, men are now at work pre- 
paring an American code of private in- 
ternational law as the basis of a juridical 
system or systems which shall be adopted. 
This is an important step towards the 
avoidance of conflicts in questions of leg- 
islation and towards the solution of prob- 
lems arising because of such conflicts. 
Our Secretary of State has asked the 
American Institute of International Law 
to prepare the provisional code. Work 
upon this code is now on the way. A ses- 
sion of the Institute is to be held for this 
purpose during the coming summer in 
Lima, Peru. 


The Academy of International Law at 
The Hague 


As pointed out by our President, your 
Secretary attended the first period of the 
Academy of International Law at The 
Hague, July 14 to August 13, 1923. It 
was his privilege to attend the dedicatory 
ceremony in the Peace Palace July 12, 
and to attend over seventy lectures—some 
dealing with the development of interna- 
tional law; some with the theory and 
practice of international arbitration; 
some with the conduct of foreign affairs 
in a democracy; some with law, custom, 
and comity; some with the rights and 
fundamental duties of States; some with 
the freedom of the seas; some with the 
responsibilities of States; some with the 
relations between municipal and inter- 
national law; some with ex-territoriality 
and its principal applications; some with 
the Pan American Union; some with in- 
ternational organization of the Red Cross ; 
some with arbitration and interna- 
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tional justice; some with the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, and one 
with the development of the international 
mind. Among the lecturers were Pro- 
fessor Politis, former Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Greece; the Right Honorable 
Lord Phillimore, former Lord Justice of 
Appeal of Great Britain, and professors 
from the universities of Paris, of Leyden, 
of Ghent, of Berlin, of Vienna, of Geneva. 
There is no doubt that this first year of 
the Academy was eminently serviceable, 
and that it is destined to develop help- 
fully through the years that are to come. 


International Events of the Year 


The League of Nations, with head- 
quarters at Geneva, while faced with a 
number of serious problems, particularly 
with the attack of Italy upon Corfu, has 
weathered the storms of the year and come 
out with what is probably a saner view of 
its own position in world affairs. 

The winner of the Bok peace award, 
Dr. Charles H. Levermore, grants that 
“the operation of the League has there- 
fore evolved a Council widely different 
from the body imagined by the makers of 
the Covenant. In other words, 
the force of circumstances is gradually 
moving the League into position upon the 
foundations so well laid by the world’s 
leaders between 1899 and 1907 in the 
great international councils of that 
period. The Permanent Court 
has at least begun to realize the highest 
hope and purpose of the Second Hague 
Conference.” 

But probably the outstanding interna- 
tional event of the year has been the re- 
port of the Dawes and McKenna com- 
mittees—one dealing with the means of 
balancing the German budget and with 
reparation payments which Germany is 
capable of making, and kindred matters, 
and the other with German capital ex- 
ported abroad. These lengthy documents, 
occupying many pages, indicate the diffi- 
culties of the problems involved. In the 
main it may be said that the reports con- 
stitute a new basis, and therefore a new 
hope, for the lessening of the ills of 
Europe. The elections in France May 11 
are an indication that the spirit of com- 
promise may now more reasonably be ex- 
pected. 
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Our Principles in the Senate 


The work of the American Peace Soci- 
ety is, perhaps, not so new and spectacular 
as some may wish, but we have gone on 
through the year working for the exten- 
sion of the benevolent influences of inter- 
national conferences and in the interest 
of a clearer and more firmly established 
international law. We have continued to 
believe that The Hague conferences of 
1899 and of 1907 were right when they 
stood for an independent Permanent 
Court of International Justice, agent of 
all the States. We have not forgotten 
that our American people approved these 
things at the time. We believe that they 
approve them now. We of the United 
States have always been glad to co-operate 
with other nations, to send our delegates 
to international conferences for the pur- 
pose of developing international justice 
under law, to stand for the familiar meth- 
ods of the international conference. 

At the moment, there are at least four 
plans before the United States Senate: 
(1) The proposal of President Harding 
and of President Coolidge, that we join 
the existing Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice with certain reservations ; 
(2) a modification of that plan proposed 
by Senator Lenroot, which eliminates the 
League of Nations from the project; (3) 
Senator Lodge’s project, providing for 
the creation of a World Court by all the 
governments, to be assembled at another 
conference at The Hague; (4) a com- 
posite plan, resembling Senator Lodge’s 
proposal, now being worked out by Sen- 
ator Pepper. 

Senator Lodge’s resolution, submitted 
under date of May 8, reads: 


“Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States in Con- 
gress assembled, That the President be, and 
he is hereby, respectfully requested to pro- 
pose, on behalf of the Government of the 
United States, to the nations of the world 
the calling of a Third Hague Conference, 
and to recommend to such conference the 
following statute for the establishment of a 
World Court of International Justice.” 


So far as the American Peace Society 
has a program, here it is. This is no 
place to analyze or to criticize Senator 
Lodge’s statute for the World Court. The 





comforting fact is that leaders in the 
United States Senate are actively engaged 
in bringing to a focus the eternal things 
for which this Seziety has stood through- 
out the many years. 


A Suggestion 


The peace movement of the United 
States, so far as the work of the peace 
societies is concerned, may be divisive, 
inexpert, and futile; but the peace move- 
ment survives. With a little less im- 
patience the peace workers might profit- 
ably turn their attention to co-operating 
with the Executive and the Senate, and 
that with profit to themselves and to the 
work. After all, the greatest peace so- 
ciety with which we are permitted offi- 
cially to associate is the United States 
Government. The Executive is repre- 
sented in all the capitals of the world 
with paid, usually expert, and often 
statesmanlike representatives, and this not 
only in the field of politics, but in the 
realm of business as well. The Secretary 
of State and his assistants are engaged 
each day in promoting justice in concrete 
situations between this country and the 
world. The United States Senate is the 
diplomatic council of the States in mat- 
ters of foreign policy. The members of 
the government are American citizens. 
They, too, are interested to keep this 
country out of war and to promote the 
cause of peace throughout the world. 
They differ from the rest of us in two 
respects: they are better informed and 
they are more directly responsible than 
we. If our peace workers could go to 
the men responsible, ascertain what they 
think can be done, at least arrive at a 
mutual understanding, and join in pro- 
moting that, we might lessen the friction 
and increase our effectiveness. The most 
direct way to discipline a Senator is at 
the polls. When he is in office, he is the 
instrument with which we have to deal. 
Your Secretary’s suggestion, respectfully 
offered and in the kindliest spirit, is that 
the peace societies try the experiment of 
co-operating with the American Govern- 
ment in a friendly American way for the 
achievement of our great American ideal 
of observing good faith and justice toward 
all nations and of cultivating peace and 
harmony with all. 
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The Dynamic Nature of our Task 


On the one hand, the nations are seen 
pursuing their national interests with 
varying degrees of patriotism, assimilat- 
ing aliens within their States, completing 
their national boundaries, and extending 
their sovereignty over growing economic 
interests in the domains of weaker peoples. 
On the other, men everywhere are sens- 
ing the universality of human interests, 
transcending their man-made political 
boundaries, and demanding some form of 
international organization and centralized 
control of their common concerns. This 
complexity makes the task of just inter- 
national behavior especially difficult, and 
the complexity itself is not a fixed but a 
changing condition. But, as Professor 
Gettell remarks in his recent History of 
Political Thought, “If political theory 
were to attain absolute truth and square 
completely with the facts of political life, 
it would be dead.” 

Mr. Barker, in his “Political Thought 
in England from Herbert Spencer to the 
Present Day,” says of political theory: 
“Tt grows on the uncertainty of human 
affairs; it grows on the inadequacy of its 
own successive attempts to explain them.” 
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Perhaps this is the comforting thing, 
amid the strife and turmoil of all our ef- 
forts to lessen the ills of war. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ArtTHuR DEERIN CALL, 
Secretary. 


It was voted that the Secretary’s report 
be accepted, approved, placed on file, and 
printed in the ADvocaTE oF PEACE. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


Dr. George W. White, Treasurer of the 
Society, presented his report, showing 
that the total receipts for the year ending 
April 30, 1924, including balance from 
the preceding year of $222.22, to be 
$42,114.92; the total disbursements to 
be $38,895.47. Cash on hand April 30, 
1924: National Metropolitan Bank, check- 
ing account, $449.89; National Metropol- 
itan Bank, savings account, $2,743.96; 
petty cash on hand in office, $25.60 ; total, 
$3,219.45. The reserve funds as of April 
30, 1924, are given below. Our Society 
continues to have the endorsement of the 
National Information Bureau, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


SCHEDULE “1” 


AMERICAN PEACE Society, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Reserve Fund Investments as at April 30, 1924 


Par Market 
value. Price. value. 
$200 American Telephone & Telegraph Convertible 
ere er Ore rr ee ere $200.00 117 1/2 $235.00 
$100 U. S. Liberty 1st, 4%, Converted.............. 100.00 100 3/32 100.09 
$100 U. S. Liberty 2d 4%, Converted...........00. 100.00 100 100.00 
$100 U. S. Liberty 4th 44%4 Converted.............. 100.00 100 4/32 100.13 
$19,000 U. S. certificate of indebtedness, 4%, due 
March 15, 1927 ...ccccccccccccsccccccccccccece 19,000.00 101 27/32 19,350.31 
$4,000 U. S. certificate of indebtedness, 44%, due 
Doocemsber 15, 1GBA ..cccccvccccsccccscsvccecess 4,000 .00 100 14/32 4,017.50 
17 shares American Telephone & Telegraph Co..... 1,700.00 125 1/2 2,133 .50 
24 shares Boston Elevated Railway Co., Com...... 2,400.00 761/4 1,830.00 
12 shares Pullman Company.........-.eeeeeeeeee 1,200.00 117 1/4 1,407 .00 
1 share Puget Sound Power & Light Co., Com..... 100.00 47 47.00 
12 shares Puget Sound Power & Light Co., Com., 
6 per cent Preferred.........ceeccececcsccceees 1,200.00 78 936.00 
$30,100.00 $30,256.53 
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R. G. Ranxin & Co., ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 


New York, May 20, 1924. 
Mr. Georce E. Wuirte, Treasurer, 
The American Peace Soctety, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We have examined the accounts of the American Peace Society for 
the year ended April 30, 1924 and submit herewith the following: 

Exuisit “A”—Cash account for the year ended April 30, 1924. 

ScHEDULE “1”—Reserve Fund investments as at April 30, 1924. 

In addition to the income, as shown by cash receipts in Exhibit “A” the follow- 
ing coupon had not been clipped and credited to the income account at the close 
of the period under audit. 


On $100 U. S. Liberty 4th 4% per cent bond coupon, due April 15, 1924............ $2.12 
The amount shown in Exhibit “A” as cash received from the Permanent Peace 
Fund Trustees is made up as follows: 


Income from Permanent Peace Fund for the year ended April 30, 1923, as per 
es er ee, ee Bc ec cccsccaaseaneeneucentedeon $5,663 .63 
Advanced June 26, 1923, on income for the year ended April 30, 1924.......... 1,000.00 


$6,663 .63 


On June 30, 1923, the following checks were drawn and charged to Travel 
Expense under the Department of Field Work and the vouchers marked as noted. 


A. D. Call, expenses, Southampton to Paris, re house..............seeseeeeees 200.00 
2. Ph, vp cacuue aie aides ORES 40 Seb Takes Oe eae EO 425.00 
a. tee ES, SE Miko i cineseneecseneennrenie esbatensaneenneedesken 200.00 

$825.00 


On the same day there were taken up as contributions like amounts from the 
same persons. Examination disclosed that these travel checks were not used and 
had been turned back to the Peace Society. In our statement we have deducted 
these amounts from both contributions and travel expense to show these accounts 
in their true status. 

We hereby certify that, in our opinion, the accompanying statement of cash, 
together with the statement of Reserve Fund Investments, attached hereto, ac- 
curately account for the cash receipts and disbursements of the Society for the 
year ended April 30, 1924, and correctly set forth the Reserve Fund Investments 


as at April 30, 1924. 
Respectfully submitted, 


R. G@. Rankin & Co., 


Members American Institute of Accountants. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


It was voted that the Treasurer’s report 
be accepted, approved, and placed on file, 
subject to the inspection of any one in- 
terested to examine the finances of the 
Society more in detail. 


THE ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


It was voted that the Executive Com- 
mittee, officers, and Honorary Vice-Presi- 
dents of the Society for the ensuing year 
be as follows (see page 386) : 


GrorGeE W. WHITE, 
Treasurer. 


It was voted that Mrs. Philip North 
Moore, of St. Louis, Missouri; Dr. David 
Jayne Hill, of Washington, D. C., and 
Dr. James Brown Scott, of Washington, 
D. C., be nominated as members of the 
Board of Directors, for action by the 
Board at a special meeting to be called in 
connection with the meeting of the Exec- 
utive Committee June 20, 1924. 

It was voted that the chairman, in con- 
sultation with the Secretary, appoint a 
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committee of five to suggest additional 
names for the Board of Directors, the 
Executive Committee, and for Vice- 
Presidents. 
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The meeting adjourned at 3 o’clock 
p. m. 
(Signed ArtTHuR DeEERIN CALL, 
Secretary. 


IMMANUEL KANT AND THE FOREIGN POLICIES 
OF NATIONS 


By PROFESSOR WILLIAM ERNEST HOCKING 
Alford Professor of Philosophy, Howard University 


(From Stenographer’s Report of Ninety-sixth 
Annual Meeting of American Peace Soci- 
ety, First Congregational Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 23, 1924.) 


ROFESSOR HOCKING. Mr. Chair- 

man, ladies and gentlemen: Two hun- 
dred years ago this evening, Immanuel 
Kant was a month and a day old, and I 
presume a more unpromising youngster 
few mothers of Konigsberg had ever 
had. He was puny; he was a little 
crooked in his make-up; and he looked in 
a good many respects much as the peace 
movement has frequently looked to many 
people in the world since then. ( Laughter.) 
Perhaps his subsequent history may be of 
some encouragement to us, and I am sure 
the nature of his thought is something 
that we can do well in spending an hour 
to consider. 

Kant was seventy years old before he 
began to make any effective remarks about 
peace. His tractate On Perpetual Peace 
was written in 1795, when he was seventy- 
one years old. By that time his fellow- 
citizens in Kénigsberg had learned two 
things about this strange, fragile, punc- 
tilious old professor. 

One was that he was a man of extra- 
ordinary intellectual power, and the other 
that he was (as we might put it) some- 
thing of a Bolshevik. They did not in 
those days call them Bolsheviks; they 
called them Jacobins; and Kant had the 
reputation of being one of these dangerous 
liberals with radical leanings who sym- 
pathized in some respect with the French 
Revolution, and who therefore deserved 
the name of its extremest party. 

I would like to call Kant’s image a 
little more definitely before us by remark- 
ing on both of those points. 

His fellow-townsmen had for the most 
part little interest in the strange, 


metaphysical speculations of this man. 
They realized that fame was coming to 
him, because visitors flocked from outside 
to meet the man, who himself never went 
abroad. But they realized his intellectual 
power directly through his conversation. 
Kant was a man who gathered around his 
table not only thinkers, but observers, 
travelers, merchants, men who knew some- 
thing about geography and of mankind 
in different parts of the world. Through 
his wide reading, his memory, and his 
imagination, he became, without ever hav- 
ing been outside the province, the best 
traveled man in Germany; and he so im- 
pressed those who conversed with him. 

There is a story that on one occasion a 
visitor from China, after a talk with Kant, 
asked him how recently he had been in 
China, so well was he informed of condi- 
tions there. He was, in all reason, a citi- 
zen of the world—a Weltbiirger. 

Kant knew the world through the 
power of his imagination, but it was his 
humanitarianism which drew his par- 
ticular interest to the revolutionary move- 
ments that were on foot during his time. 
He was greatly interested in the American 
Revolution. There is a tale to the effect 
that in the presence of an English ac- 
quaintance Kant once spoke so warmly 
in favor of the American Colonies that 
the loyal Englishman became highly 
irate and challenged Kant to a duel. 
Kant was not the person to indulge in 
duels, but he was the person to indulge 
in reasoning and persuasion; and he held 
forth calmly on the subject of the rights 
of the American Colonies with such effect 
that this Englishman, according to the 
story, was not only converted to the idea 
that the Colonies might have a defensible 
case, but became a lifelong friend of 
Kant as a consequence. 
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The French Revolution came much 
nearer home to Kant. The French Revo- 
lution had effects in his own town and 
neighborhood. He had already made the 
acquaintance of Rousseau and had become 
an ardent admirer of that stimulating 
thinker. He said of his writing, “The 
beauty of Rousseau’s style is such that I 
have to read what he writes several times, 
so that I can forget the expression and 
begin to think about what the man says.” 
Would that Kant had been able to find 
some further use for Rousseau’s gifts of 
style than to forget them! (Laughter.) 

But Rousseau influenced Kant much 
more deeply than simply on the surface. 
He gave a blow to Kant’s pristine prig- 
gishness; for Kant in his youth, as a 
conscious and ambitions pursuer of truth, 
had felt that after all he was better than 
the common herd. A word or two in 
which he acknowledges his debt to Rous- 
seau will show that this debt affects the 
fundamental articles of his faith. 

He writes: 


“By inclination I am myself an inquirer, 
feeling all of the thirst for knowledge and 
all of the eager unrest of striving to advance, 
as well as satisfaction with every kind of 
progress. There was a time when I thought 
all this could form the glory of mankind, and 
I despised the rabble who knew nothing. 
Rousseau has brought me to the right view. 
This blinding superiority vanished. I learned 
to honor man. And I would regard myself 
as much more useless than the common la- 
borer did I not believe that this way of 
thinking could communicate a value to all 
others in establishing the rights of man- 
kind.” 


Rousseau had thus sensitized Kant to 
think seriously of the French Revolution. 
And while the proceedings up to 1795 
had filled him with horror, he was filled 
with something very much more than 
horror; for he saw here a unique exhibi- 
tion of the belief of men in an idea, and 
their power to put this belief into very 
effective practice. He observed, too, a 
vein of enthusiasm in the onlookers. He 
felt in his own countrymen and those with 
whom he talked an almost instinctive 
tendency to sympathize with the revolu- 
tionists; and he felt, too, that in the 
armies in the State of Prussia that were 
being raised to join the coalition against 
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the French Republic there was a certain 
hesitation and unwillingness, a deficiency 
in morale, because of their doubt whether 
the French Revolution was not, after all, 
a righter sort of thing in the world than 
the Prussian Monarchy. 

The French Revolution came home to 
Kant personally through the reaction of 
the government against it. Frederick 
William II was not the man that his 
predecessor had been. Frederick the 
Great had been a tolerant and thoughtful 
ruler, in spite of his Machiavellian state- 
craft. He believed in Kant. He was in- 
terested in Kant’s thought. Frederick 
William II was a man timorous toward 
ideas on account of the principles that 
underlay his throne, and one who looked 
at the French Revolution with growing 
alarm. He did not like what happened 
to monarchs in France, and he thought he 
saw that bad philosophy was at the root 
of it. He thought that liberal views in 
religion were especially at fault here, and 
he began in set ways to move against those 
persons in the universities whose reli- 
gious views were somewhat more liberal 
than he thought they ought to be. 

So from 1792 onward Kant felt the 
approach of the censorship. On March 5 
of that year an edict went forth to the 
effect that “irreverent criticism of the law 
of the land will hereafter be severely pun- 
ished,” and in October, 1794, a Royal 
Cabinet order came to Kant in person, 
urging him very courteously not to teach 
along lines which might be subversive of 
the religious foundations of the kingdom. 

Kant replied in the spirit of loyal 
obedience; while declaring that he would 
not say anything contrary to his belief, 
he promised he would hold his religious 
views in silence—at least until such time 
as the reigning monarch should have dis- 
appeared from the scene. 

But Kant also felt the Revolution in 
still another way. In 1795 the coalition 
armies had been brought to a standstill 
by the armies of the French Republic. 
Prussia felt obliged to make a separate 
peace. The Peace of Basle had been 
drawn up in April of that year; and that 
peace was one which, while giving the 
French Republic virtual recognition, also 
handed over to France territories on the 
left bank of the Rhine. This was a 
tentative promise, so far as the published 
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treaty was concerned; but there was a 
secret clause to this effect, that if the Em- 
pire made over to France its own terri- 
tories, Prussia would do likewise, and find 
or take compensation in some other 
quarter ! 

Now, there was a good deal of whisper- 
ing abroad in Prussia. Kant, while out 
of sympathy with the coalition, and ve- 
hemently critical toward England, whose 
gold was largely financing it, shared the 
indignation at this treaty on account of 
the surrender of territory, the secrecy of 
the proceeding, and the menace of future 
war involved in it. He wrote his tractate 
On Perpetual Peace largely as a protest 
against the principles of that treaty. 


May I say a word or two about the 
character, the external character, of this 
extraordinary writing? Its title, Zum 
ewigen Frieden, Kant says he took from 
the signboard of a Dutch inn keeper, who, 
having adopted this device, had painted 
underneath it the picture of a graveyard 
as a satirical invitation to wayfarers. 
Kant adopts this motto for his own docu- 
ment by way of suggesting that we must 
aim at eternal peace through reason, or 
else we shall surely reach it by way of the 
universal graveyard of mankind. 

The tractate held throughout, so far as 
its form is concerned, a semi-ironical vein, 
which appears, among other respects, in 
a certain imitation of the manner of dip- 
lomatic documents. Here are the “Pre- 
liminary Articles,” six of them. Here are 
the “Definite Articles”; and here, if you 
please, is a “Secret Article.” 

Now, the “Secret Article’ is a whims- 
ical whisper between Kant and his gov- 
ernment to this effect: “Governments 
ought to consult philosophers about what 
they are going to do.” Now, this does 
not mean, Kant explains, that philos- 
ophers ought to be brought to the council 
table. It means simply that philosophers 
ought to be invited and encouraged to ex- 
press themselves freely, because if they do 
express themselves freely in public, then 
of course all that they say is accessible to 
the government, and the government need 
not tell anybody that it is listening to the 
philosopher, nor inform anybody how far 
it intends to follow the philosopher’s ad- 
vice. He reassures the rulers that if 
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philosophers be granted this liberty, they 
will form no club of Jacobins, inasmuch 
as it is more than they can do to keep 
peace among themselves. Kant’s “Secret 
Article” thus amounts to a plea for his 
own freedom of speech, a tacit request 
that he shall be allowed as a philosopher 
to speak his mind. This fact suggests 
that he felt a little uneasy about the ac- 
ceptableness at court of the contents of 
his tractate, an uneasiness which would 
hardly have been allayed by the fact that 
the tractate was promptly translated into 
French and acclaimed at Paris as pro- 
fessing adherence to the principles of the 
Revolution. He had some reason to feel 
uneasy, as we shall recognize as we turn 
now to review those contents. 


First of all, a treatise on peace implies 
some judgment about war. Kant had al- 
ready expressed views on this subject. In 
1784 he had published a short essay called 
“An idea for a general history of the 
world,” and in that essay he had made 
war out to be, or rather to have been, an 
important factor in the development of 
mankind. 

War, he explains, is an expression of 
our self-assertive nature, the ‘“unsocial 
sociability of man.” This self-assertive 
instinct leads everybody to try to take pos- 
session of the powers and opinions of 
everybody else. Of what worth would a 
man be if his will did not overflow, and 
if he did not feel that he could contro] 
others besides himself? Now, those whom 
we wish to control are precisely those with 
whom our social instinct leads us to unite; 
and since the impulse to exert control is 
mutual, we are led into antagonism and 
conflict, an unsocial sociability of rela- 
tionship. And when this relationship 
exists between different societies we have 
war. 

Now, this contest of wills, whether 
within or without a given society, has cer- 
tain beneficial results. It stimulates our 
powers. It wakes us up. It destroys in- 
dolence. “Man wishes concord, but Na- 
ture knows better what is good for his 
species.” It develops talents. It brings 
out an erect and stalwart growth of man- 
kind, like that of the trees in the forest 
that are competing with each other for 
sunshine and air. If you plant the trees 
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thickly, up they go, straight, making clear 
wood for the builder, and putting out few 
lateral branches. But if you have but 
one, and plant it alone in the field,it grows 
at its will, crooked and broad, and loses 
shape and availability. So Nature has 
planted men thickly, has led them into 
competition with each other, and has 
brought them thereby into a taller and 
straighter growth. 

Then, too, the competitive struggle be- 
gins to force man together into groups. 
It creates solidarity. Civil society in its 
origins is very largely an effect of war- 
fare. And the existence of war, together 
with the need of peace, has dispersed man- 
kind, driving them into the remote parts 
of the earth. The settlement of the 
earth’s surface is largely due to the fact 
that warring tribes have split other tribes 
apart, sending the Finns up into the north 
of Russia, sending the Eskimos up toward 
the North Pole, and so forth. Thus war 
has taught man in what strange regions 
he can live and live successfully. 

But war ends by making itself unneces- 
sary and unwelcome. The last service of 
war is to strangle itself. Kant saw that, 
even in this earlier writing of his. He 
saw that, among other evils, the enormous 
cost of war was eating out the cultural 
life of the nation. Frederick the Great, 
interested and learned as he was, was too 
much of a warrior to support his univer- 
sity liberally, and Kant, together with all 
of the other professors of Prussia, felt the 
pinch when it came to the budget for the 
university. It is the nature of war to 
exhaust national energy into itself, and 
thus to check the growth which it first 
fostered. But when he wrote in 1795 on 
Perpetual Peace, he knew more of war, he 
was more conscious of its evils, and he 
wrote with a much more definite and clear- 
cut condemnation of the process. 

It was the methods of warfare which 
struck Kant at this time with peculiar 
abhorrence. It was the inherent crook- 
edness of war that impressed him. He 
was not thinking so much of the activities 
of the private soldier as of the activities 
of the statesmen and diplomats who bring 
wars to pass, and of the strategists who 
conduct them. Warfare is shot through 
with the practice of deception; and if 
Kant was fanatical on any point, it was 
on the necessity of truthfulness among 


men as a foundation for all social rela- 
tions. Warfare would hardly be itself 
without trickery, espionage, breach of 
faith. But this deception in the field is 
merely the overt continuance of the prin- 
ciples of a war-breeding statescraft. Kant 
formulates these principles with precise 
pedantry. (1) “Fac et excusa”’: Do a 
thing, take what you want, and let the 
fait accompli be the apology for the deed. 
(2) “Si fecistti nega”: If you have com- 
mitted an outrage, deny that you were its 
author, make it appear that the treachery 
or malice of others forced you to do as you 
did in self-defense. (3) “Divide et im- 
pera”: Split your enemy and conquer his 
fragments severally—a maxim equally 
useful in the field and in the councils of 
state. Thus Kant states in advance the 
principles of the Realpolitik of a later 
day, and exhibits its internal corruption. 
War in its method is the offspring of the 
Father of Lies, and this must be symp- 
tomatic of its essence. 

It is the essence of war to summon force 
to decide questions of justice—a task for 
which force has no pertinence. And it is 
incidental to the processes of war to treat 
human beings, not only of other States, 
but of one’s own State, as mere means to 
those ends of war which they may neither 
comprehend nor care for—mere grist for 
the mill of death which controlling classes 
grind for the fancied benefit of the State. 
And in Kant’s view, the use of humanity 
as a mere means to another’s ends is the 
essence of moral wrong. 

And all these evils of war, as Kant came 
to see it, are multiplied by the fact that 
it is self-propagating. The arrangements 
we call treaties of peace are not such in 
reality. They are truces. They leave 
the possibilities of future war precisely 
where they were; and more often than 
not their provisions contain in them the 
seeds of future war, as was sharply il- 
lustrated by the so-called Peace of Basle. 
No real peace can come until men devise 
measures not alone to stop individual 
wars, but to put an end to the business of 
warfare itself. 

The time had now come, Kant felt, for 
a definitive rational effort in this direc- 
tion. He felt himself called to take an 
initiative in that work; for who among 
men then living could more clearly see 
the necessity of the task, lay bare the 
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nature of war, arouse faith in the possi- 
bility of a conclusive peace, or set forth 
the necessary steps for bringing it to pass ? 


. . . 


Now I must confess to you that if 
Kant’s tractate had been submitted to the 
Bok Peace Award Committee it would not 
have received the prize. (Laughter.) 
It was not drawn up, in spite of its for- 
mal flourish, with the purpose of meet- 
ing a specific situation in a specific way. 
It is a document of principles. I do not 
think it less important on that account. 
On a task of such magnitude, there must 
be those who labor at clarifying prin- 
ciples, as well as those who labor at ap- 
plying them. And the former workers 
have the important function of reaching 
the minds of the multitudes of thinking 
people, in whose insight and sentiment 
all enduring peace must be born. These 
multitudes cannot dea] with the details 
of actual constitutions, but they are con- 
cerned with the principles on which they 
are founded. Let me therefore restate 
to you, not in their exact language, but 
in their purport, the principles which 
Kant ventured to recommend to the con- 
sideration of mankind in his day, begin- 
ning with the “Preliminary Articles.” 

These “Preliminary Articles” may be 
regarded as a series of reforms which may 
be undertaken while war is still with us, 
and which may lead to the creation of a 
state of public mind in which final peace- 
making is possible. 

The first is that there shall be no secret 
reservations in treaties; for it is here that 
seeds of future wars lie concealed. 
This article seems to anticipate the first 
of Wilson’s Fourteen Points. 

Second, there shall be no disposal of 
national territory as if it were the prop- 
erty of the sovereign, as by trading it off, 
selling it off, transmitting it by bequest 
or gift. It must be recognized that the 
domain of a State is a part of the life of 
a nation; it is inseparable from the lives 
and interests of men and families and 
cannot be altered in its destiny without 
their consent. 

Third, in time we must dismiss all 
standing armies—anticipating in part 
Wilson’s Fourteenth Point and Article 


VIII of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. 
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“No more standing armies”—why? 
Kant had in mind not alone the invita- 
tion to war which lies in the fact of a 
standing army, but also the anomalous 
moral position of the professional soldier. 
The soldier who belongs to a standing 
army is committed in advance to fighting 
for whatever cause the government may 
adopt. He does not choose his cause. 
As one of our own officers once put the 
case: “I am a hired butcher. It is not 
my business to form any opinion about 
the thing for which I am fighting. It is 
my business to fight; and if I am told to 
fight I shall do so.” Now, Kant objected 
to any such commitment in advance. 
He did believe in citizens drilling for war- 
fare voluntarily, preparing themselves for 
a war of defense in case they were needed ; 
and he recognized that disarmament must 
be general and gradual, not local and im- 
mediate. But he believed that disarma- 
ment must precede a genuine peace. 

Fourth, no credits shall be raised for 
promoting external aggressive policies. 
Fiscal disarmament must accompany mili- 
tary disarmament—the war-chest must go. 

Fifth, no intervention in the internal 
affairs of States, not even in case of civil 
war. Let each State wrestle with its own 
internal maladies; for its own cures are 
better than any cures imposed by force 
from outside. 

Sixth, no war usages shall be tolerated 
which diminish confidence between com- 
batants for future peace. Such usages 
are the incitement to treason, guerrilla 
warfare, poisoning, the breaking of trea- 
ties. Kant also mentions espionage in a 
very obscure sentence ; and I am not quite 
sure whether he means that no spies are to 
be employed in warfare. Some of his 
translators think that he intended to 
abolish them. But in any case the usages 
of war, he maintains, must be such that 
you can still continue to believe in the 
humanity and worth of your opponents; 
for without such belief the possibilty of 
true peace is absent, and every war should, 
in all logic, be a war of extermination. 


So much for the “Preliminary Articles.” 
Now for the “Definitive Articles,” namely, 
those which contain Kant’s idea of the 
actual establishment of peace. For peace 
must be instituted; it will not grow of 
itself. 
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There are three such articles. The first 
of them is that the constitution of all 
States must be republican. This state- 
ment sounds like one of extreme boldness, 
when we consider that Kant was living 
under the monarchy of Prussia. But 
Kant immediately proceeds to define what 
he means by “republican.” He does not 
mean by a republic a State in which the 
mass of the people assume the executive 
function or right. He means a State in 
which the legislature is representative, 
and presumably expresses the wishes of 
the people. And he assumes that this par- 
liament will so far control such public acts 
as war-making that it shall be the people 
themselves who decide upon it, and not 
simply the government. 

It is evident that he expects by this 
article to bring war to a prompt close 
by choking off its source, on the ground 
that people will not vote themselves into 
the miseries which war brings. Kant’s 
analysis, as we can now see, is not entirely 
correct here, because we have had enough 
experience with republics of his sort since 
that time to know that they also are 
capable of being carried away by warlike 
passions. We know, too, that in republics, 
as in other States, it is still the official 
body that orders the fighting; and in cam- 
paigns like that of the Dardanelles or the 
Argonne the private soldier still feels 
himself in the grasp of forces over which 
he can exercise no effective control. But 
Kant’s views are correct to this extent, 
that republics find fewer causes for war 
than States which are organized in such a 
way that popular judgment can be rela- 
tively disregarded. And the prospects of 
educating the popular judgment to the 
control of passion are more hopeful than 
those of educating princes whose interest 
or ambition may urge toward expansion. 

The second of these Definitive Articles 
is this: 

“There must be a Federation of Free 
States pledged to support certain prin- 
ciples of public right.” 

Kant believes that the same logic must 
ultimately drive States into a legal union 
as impel individuals to the formation or 
support of individual States. If we scorn 
savages because they prefer the freedom 
of nature to the freedom that mankind 
have in civil society—if we call them rude 


and brutal because they prefer to live in 


their own way—why is it, he asks, that 
we judge civilized States less severely 
when they prefer to live in this same state 
of nature with reference to each other? 

I am going to take the liberty of put- 
ting Kant’s meaning into language which 
Kant does not use. The chief obstacle to 
this Federation of Free States, in Kant’s 
Time as in our own, was a certain concep- 
tion of State freedom which we call 
“sovereignty,” and which he sometimes 
refers to as “Majestit.” The notion of 
sovereignty is commonly so interpreted as 
to make it appear that any submission by 
an independent State to a rule of justice, 
which as international would be independ- 
ent of its own resolution, would be an 
abrogation of its own statehood. States 
hesitate to accept international usage as 
law. There is evidently no law-making 
body. There is evidently no international 
force. How, then, can _ international 
usage be law in any definite sense of the 
term? But Kant points out with un- 
answerable cogency that there is the same 
alternative before States as before indi- 
viduals: either you secure your rights by 
law of some sort, or else you secure them 
by force. No State can take the position 
of letting its rights go. Then, if it will 
not let its rights go, and if its conception 
of sovereignty precludes an appeal to 
some source of objective justice, it must 
fight for them. 

Per contra, if war is wrong, then this 
conception of soveresgnty +s wrong. But 
war, which is a contest of forces, is utterly 
condemned by reason as a method of 
settling contests of right. War is wrong, 
and therefore this conception of sov- 
ereignty is wrong—a doctrine that | 
should like to commend to certain mem- 
bers of the United States Senate—par- 
ticularly, I regret to say, to the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts, whose in- 
fluence on international affairs for six 
years past seems to me to have been an al- 
most unmixed calamity to the nation. 
( Applause. ) 

If war is wrong, this conception of sov- 
ereignty is wrong. And not only this 
conception of sovereignty, but also the 
attitude of laissez faire which it fosters 
with reference to the international situa- 
tion. For it is not merely warfare that 
reason must condemn; it is the condition 
out of which war must come. It is re- 
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maining in the state of nature with ref- 
erence to each other that is wrong and 
which must be corrected. It is absolutely 
wrong to remain in a situation in which 
right can only be sustained by force. 

One might think by what Kant has said, 
following his logic, that he would have 
to advocate a world State—that is to say, 
a world government. And, as a matter of 
fact, both in the treatise of 1784 and in 
his treatise on the metaphysics of Law of 
1796, Kant does allow his argument to 
carry him far in that direction. 

But why not accept this conclusion un- 
reservedly? There is still something in 
that notion of sovereignty that resists the 
notion of a world State. Kant cannot 
bring himself to eliminate sovereignty en- 
tirely; he hesitates to put rulers in the 
position of being over-ruled, so that they 
are no longer rulers. He gives different 
reasons for this hesitation which show 
he is not quite reconciled to it. He sug- 
gests in one place that it is simply a gen- 
eral (and irrational) unwillingness of 
mankind that renders a world government 
Utopian. But again he alleges the 
psychological fact that law weakens as ter- 
ritory expands; so that if you undertook 
to make law for the entire world it would 
spread out too thin. Its force would fail 
as it bore on particular localities. He 
speaks, further, about the boundaries of 
nations—how many times States have 
undertaken to control other States and 
have failed to do so because limits of 
agreement in language and religion have 
imposed limits of political understand- 
ing—and then he suggests that probably 
the whole world is stronger if we do not 
attempt to submit all States to a single 
State, but leave their differences standing. 
The differences of States should, perhaps, 
be balanced against one another rather 
than cancelled in a universal order. 

We can understand the source of Kant’s 
perplexity. It is evident to us today, 
after the discussion of the 19th century, 
that he was touching upon the idea of 
nationality. He feels its force, but he is 
unable to formulate its principles. His 
sense for the claims of nationality is suf: 
ficiently strong, so that he discards the 
world State as an undesirable ideal. 

What, then, is the thing that he pro- 
poses in place of the world State? A 
Federation of Free States. It is not to 


be a fixed Federation, like the United 
States of America. He says explicitly 
that the federation must be subject to re- 
newal from time to time, and to dissolu- 
tion at the will of its members. If any 
party is unsatisfied, it may withdraw. It 
is to begin with a nucleus of States, and 
then it is to be open to any neighboring 
State to join. In his treatise of 1796 he 
adds: “We might call it a continuous con- 
gress of nations.” 

“A continuous congress of nations”— 
an extraordinary phrase, it seems to me, 
almost an anticipatory description of the 
League of Nations. But Kant does not 
tell us enough of its specific program to 
determine whether it is to be primarily a 
league or a court—an international court. 
He mentions an instance of an assembly 
that took place in the early part of the 
18th century at The Hague, an assembly 
of various States-general of Europe, in 
which the mind of Europe reached a 
momentary organization, passing common 
judgment on the issues before that as- 
sembly, and in which each State there met 
realized that its case was going to be 
judged not solely upon the basis of its 
own force, but upon the basis of a com- 
mon sense of justice. He regarded this 
event not alone as a practical illustration 
of his meaning, but as evidence of its 
feasibility. Here we may leave this sec- 
ond article for a moment and turn to the 
third of these Definitive Articles, which 
relates to the rights of “world citizens.” 

The World-citizen, or Weltbiirger—a 
being whom we have already met in 
Kant’s own person in his capacity as 
mental globe-trotter, and whom we think 
of, perhaps, as chiefly incarnate in the ex- 
plorer, the traveler, and the trader—is 
here understood by Kant, not as a special 
class of person, but as every man; for all 
persons, he thinks, have certain claims on 
all the world. Starting from the fact 
that the earth is round, and therefore the 
amount of space in the world is limited, 
he judges that the accident of being first 
in any place ought not to create an ab- 
solute right of property in land, either for 
individuals or nations. Every one of us 
ought to have some right to every spot on 
the earth’s surface. 

But, comforting as this assurance must 
be to all of us, the important point for in- 
ternational order is to define explicitly 
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how far these rights extend. They are 
limited, says Kant, in this third article, 
to the rights of hospitality. 

The rights of hospitality, as he under- 
stands them, are the rights to go visiting 
and to do trading without being molested, 
robbed, or deprived of elementary justice. 
I must be permitted to travel, and to 
make contracts. If I find something I 
like, I may offer to buy it. That shall 
not be taken as an offense. I may trade. 
But the rights of the world citizen, ex- 
plorer, adventurer, merchant, are not to 
go beyond that. They are not to include 
the right of appropriation or dictation. 

It is evident that these rights have been 
interpreted so as to be fruitful causes of 
war. The inhospitality of savages has 
been broken down, the reluctance of back- 
ward peoples has been answered by a 
ruthless self-assertion on the part of the 
alleged civilized. Kant speaks very feel- 
ingly about the kind of expansionism 
which was prevalent in his own day, not 
entirely different in principle from the 
expansionism that we know at present, al- 
though his instances were different. He 
takes his examples from America—the 
treatment of the Indians here by some of 
our explorers; from Africa, the Spice 
Islands, the Cape; he speaks particularly 
of the treachery in East India, whereby, 
in guise of traders, soldiers were landed 
and dissension sown among the native 
tribes; he praises the wisdom of China 
and Japan in resisting this kind of in- 
trusion. 

And he makes this declaration, which 
now, 130 years later, we are just begin- 
ning to recognize as true: 

“Since now the community among the 
peoples of the earth has come to be so 
close that a breach of right in one part ts 
felt in all parts, a definition of the right 
of world citizens has become necessary.” 


This is the substance of the tractate on 
Perpetual Peace. A few comments may 
now be offered. 

There is obvious criticism; I think we 
would all agree in making it. Kant has 
not met the problem of sovereignty com- 
pletely, because he has not seen the full 
force of the interest in nationality. The 
analogy between the State and the in- 
dividual is not as perfect and as simple 
as Kant assumes. The principles are the 


same, since in each case free wills are 
dealing with free wills. Here he is right. 
But the situations are profoundly dif- 
ferent, and every friend of peace will wish 
to face these essential differences between 
States and individuals in order not to 
minimize the obstacles which we have be- 
fore us. 

In the first place, a society of nations 
is much smaller in number than any 
ordinary society of individuals, and the 
individual differences between the mem- 
bers of that society are greater. Each 
State is unique to a degree in which in- 
dividuals are hardly unique. States are 
geographically unique. Their vital in- 
terests are correspondingly different; no 
other State can have precisely England’s 
concern in the high seas, nor America’s 
concern in the Western Continent. 
Further, they have a kind of fixity of posi- 
tion that we individuals do not have. If 
we do not like neighbors, we can move 
away, physically leaving them; but if the 
United States should ever cease to like 
Canada as a neighbor, or if Mexico should 
fail to like us as a neighbor, neither can 
leave the place, nor induce the other to 
go away. We are obliged to live as 
neighbors. And, furthermore, there is 
no free play between us. If you do not 
like me, you can urge me, at any rate, to 
get farther over; but States are commonly 
separated by nothing but an imaginary 
line. 

Again, “property” and “existence” 
mean different things in the two cases. 
The property of a State means both 
more and less than the property of the in- 
dividual. It means more; for, as we have 
seen, it means citizenship. But it also 
means less; for you can transfer the prop- 
erty of a State to another State without 
any loss to the property of the individual 
members of that transferred territory— 
not the slightest. 

Then, again, all questions between 
States are likely to reduce to questions of 
existence, because no one can tell quite 
what is going to turn up in the world 
situation tomorrow. Every small ad- 
vantage has, therefore, an unknown im- 
portance. And, finally, self-sacrifice 
means something very different in the 
case of States from what it means in the 
case of individuals. A man may sacrifice 
himself alone, but a State cannot sacrifice 
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“its self” without sacrificing its members. 
Indeed, the State has no self apart from 
the selves of its members, and has no soul 
of its own. 

These differences require us to think. 
They are not differences which lead us to 
say that the morals between States must 
be different in character from the morals 
between individuals; but they are prob- 
lems which we cannot dispose of by 
merely referring to the Ten Command- 
ments as a rule for States and individuals 
alike. To my mind, the conception of 
sovereignty is a provisional conception, 
which must remain as a check to progress 
in international relations until such time 
as these differences are fully grasped and 
provided for. So much, then, for what 
seems to me the weak point in Kant’s 
position. 


Now let us turn to its elements of great- 
ness and permanent validity. Kant’s 
greatness consists in his power to reach 
directly what is essential in any case, and 
to formulate the first principles for deal- 
ing with it. In the case of peace, he has 
shed a flood of light on the problem by 
cutting it away from the insoluble tangle 
of expediency, practicability, precedent, 
etc., and bringing it at once into the court 
of human right and duty, where it be- 
longs. 

Kant rests his case upon the ultimate 
moral principle, the “categorical impera- 
tive’—i. e., that moral rule which com- 
mands without an “if.” It is the in- 
escapable and unquestionable duty of 
every man to “Treat humanity, whether in 
yourself or in another, always as an end 
in itself and never as a means only.” 
This is a wonderful formulation; it cuts 
the ground at once from under many 
historical evils—from under slavery, from 
under prostitution, from under warfare 
as a method of national self-assertion— 
for all of these involve exploiting human- 
ity as a means to other ends than its own. 

Now this categorical imperative marks 
out the duty of the individual; but in 
Kant’s hands it becomes the source of the 
principle of public right. The political 
order has to realize right in external mat- 
ters of behavior (which alone can be con- 
trolled by law). The inner law of duty 


requires equal respect for the moral el- 
ement in all men; the external law of 


July 


right requires their equal freedom. The 
goal of all politics is to provide that every 
man may be free to do “whatever is com- 
patible with the equal freedom of others, 
according to a universal law.” This 
freedom requires the supremacy of legal 
justice in the world, and must ultimately 
put an end to every appeal to force. 


Now the notion of individual freedom 
was in the air of Kant’s time. It was a 
part of the spirit of the great revolutions 
and of the enlightenment out of which 
they came. Was Kant, perhaps, only tak- 
ing the prevalent idea of the “natural 
rights” of man and drawing from it the 
corollary of a demand for universal 
peace? So to interpret Kant is to miss 
the secret of his power. As Dean Pound 
has well pointed out, the idea of natural 
right, as disseminated by Locke, Rous- 
seau, and others, had previously played a 
role of great social utility. The new 
commerce and the new industry were in 
extraordinary need of a conception which 
would enable men to separate themselves 
from old social ties without losing the 
fundamental ties of right and duty to each 
other; it was necessary that men should 
be able to regard themselves as related 
not by ties of feudal status or other tra- 
ditional belongings, but by ties of free 
contract. In the changing world opened 
by commerce, exploration, and indusiry, 
it was less important to keep men in their 
old places than to give them a sanction 
for being moral and legal entities, while 
places changed. The human being, and 
not the group, was to be the unit of the 
new society; and he was to be a detach- 
able unit. He must have rights that were 
transportable from place to place, from 
employer to employer, and from institu- 
tion to institution. This was precisely 
what inherent “natural rights” permitted 
him; the natural-rights man inevitably 
carried his rights with him, like so many 
chemical valencies, and they enabled him 
to confront changing social situations with 
a certain moral stability. There was thus 
a profound economic reason for the vogue 
of the doctrine of natural rights. 

But I must point out, at the risk of 
differing from Dean Pound, that neither 
Locke nor Rousseau nor Kant believed in 
human rights for reasons of these social 
utilities: the utilities were incidental. 
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They believed in rights because they were 
right; and the age then used them because 


they were useful. But Kant alone was 
fully conscious of this situation; he alone 
singled out the element of right and 
made it expressly paramount over utility. 
His view of human freedom and equality 
came from his metaphysical view of the 
nature of the universe—ultimately, no 
doubt, from his Pietistic inheritance—as 
a place where the moral order is the su- 
preme order and the moral capacity of 
man his supreme trait. In such an order, 
right determines what is useful, not utility 
what is right. By the clearness with 
which he asserted this, Kant separated 
himself from the Enlightenment, and 
inaugurated a new era in thought. 


I will pass over a number of subordi- 
nate principles of statecraft suggested by 
Kant which seem to me shrewd and wise, 
and come to the thing which I think is 
the most important message which Kant 
has for us today—that is, his rational con- 
fidence in the outcome. Because it is our 
duty to bring about this new international 
situation, the task is always a hopeful 
task. 

Grotius had had visions of international 
peace. Rousseau had thought of these 
things in substance. So had Voltaire. 
So had the Abbé de Saint Pierre. But 
they had dreamed of them with vacillating 
hope or none. When Voltaire went to 
Frederick the Great and reported to him, 
“Rousseau has written a flaming tractate, 
declaring that all that is necessary to 
bring war to an end is that princes shall 
lay aside their ambitious projects and 
cease to be self-indulgent and self-cen- 
tered.” Frederick the Great put on his 
cynical smile and said, “Is that all?” 
( Laughter.) 

It was a general disbelief in the pos- 
sibility of peace that Rousseau faced, and 
Kant faced nothing less when he wrote. 
But Kant saw, and truly said, that history 
furnishes us no argument about what is 
possible and what is impossible. History 
shows, rather, that the alleged impossible 
is the thing that is happening from time 
to time. The French Revolution meant 
to Kant that that which no diplomat had 
ever believed possible was possible—that 
an ideal should upset an ancient State. 
And he finely observed the meaning of the 
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psychological forces there at work. It 
was enthusiasm that worked the miracle. 
And men are capable of enthusiasm about 
something which demands self-sacrifice. 
As for what promises them profit, men 
can be eager about it, but not enthusiastic, 
for enthusiasm is a fundamentally moral 
emotion. Here Kant’s psychology is ab- 
solutely right. And the historical pos- 
sibilities of this moral emotion are never 
exhausted. 

Kant points out that this moral passion 
is not without a helper. Nature itself 
makes for the end of war. A race of 
devils would be driven to devise a civil 
order among themselves; the race of men 
must be impelled, if only by commercial 
greed, by the need of markets, by the 
fear of misery or of possible extinction, to 
devise some alternative to war. Other 
forces within the logic of history are work- 
ing in the same direction. Sophistica- 
tion of mankind gradually defeats the 
practises of deception; the practised 
morality of statesmen must gradually ap- 
proximate the professible morality; and 
men will be brought to see that “all actions 
touching the rights of other men which 
do not allow of publicity are wrong.” It 
will also be perceived that the attitude of 
potential hostility to neighbor States is 
incompatible with the legal order within 
the State; that selfishness in international 
conduct inevitably reflects itself in the 
behavior of citizens toward each other; so 
that there can be no sound State which 
remains selfishly aloof or passive toward 
the creation of international righteous- 
ness. 

But no one knows how powerful these 
forces may be, nor what counter-forces 
may work against them. We cannot cal- 
culate the course of history objectively ; 
there is no prudential way to peace. The 
one effective force in this direction lies in 
the consciousness that we ought to create 
peace; and because we ought, we can. It 
is absurd, says Kant, to suppose that any- 
thing can be morally right and not prac- 
tical; for morality is the very essence of 
the practicable. The calculation of ex- 


pediency loses itself in infinite complica- 
tion ; the fact of duty stands simple. Do 
justice, enact peace, make righteousness 
possible in the world; then all these other 
things will be added unto you. 
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Then Kant makes a suggestion. If a 
powerful and avowed republic were to 
take the lead in these things—were to 
make itself the nucleus of an organization 
of States—we should find other States as- 
sembling around it, and we should find 
this Federation of Free States beginning 
to exist. Is there a “powerful and avowed 
republic,” that can remain indifferent to 
this possibility ? 

“Tf, therefore,”’—I quote from Kant’s 
treatise—“If, therefore, there is a duty 
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to further public right, and if there is a 
well grounded hope to approximate it, 
then eternal peace is no empty idea, but 
it is a necessary task whose accomplish- 
ment draws continually nearer.” We have 
no right to give world history over to the 
play of a statecraft based upon force. 
We have no right to give up the effort to 
bring these United States into a position 
where intérnational justice must be 
thought out and not merely fought out. 
(Applause. ) 


BUSINESS ETHICS * 


By HERBERT HOOVER 
Secretary of Commerce 


HE advancement of science and our 

increasing population require con- 
stantly new standards of conduct and 
breed an increasing multitude of new 
rules and regulations. The basic princi- 
ples laid down in the Ten Command- 
ments and the Sermon on the Mount are 
as applicable today as when they were 
declared, but they require a host of sub- 
sidiary clauses. The ten ways to evil in 
the time of Moses have increased to ten 
thousand now. 

A whole host of rules and regulations 
is necessary to maintain human rights, 
with this amazing transformation into an 
industrial era. Ten people in a whole 
county, with a plow apiece, did not elbow 
each other very much. But when we put 
seven million people in a county, with 
the tools of electricity, steam, 30-floor 
buildings, telephones, miscellaneous noises, 
street cars, railways, motors, stock ex- 
changes, and what-not, then we do jostle 
each other in a multitude of directions. 
Thereupon our lawmakers supply the de- 
mand by the ceaseless piling up of statutes 
in attempts to keep the traffic open; to as- 
sure fair dealing in the economic world ; to 
eliminate its wastes; to prevent some kind 
of abuse or some kind of domination. 
Moreover, with increasing education, our 
senses become more offended and our moral 
discrimination increases; for all of which 
we discover new things to remedy. In 
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one of our States over 1,000 laws and ordi- 
nances have been added in the last eight 
months. It is also true that a large part 
of them will sleep peacefully in the statute 
book. 

The question we need to consider is 
whether these rules and regulations are to 
be developed solely by government or 
whether they cannot be in some large 
part developed out of voluntary forces in 
the nation. In other words, can the 
abuses which give rise to government in 
business be eliminated by the systematic 
and voluntary action of commerce and in- 
dustry itself? This is indeed the thought 
behind the whole gamut of recent slo- 


gans—“Less Government in Business,” 
“Less Government Regulation,” “A 
Square Deal,’ “The Elimination of 


Waste,” “Better Business Ethics” 
dozen others. 

National character cannot be built by 
law. It is the sum of the moral fiber of 
its individuals. When abuses which rise 
from our growing system are cured by 
live individual conscience, by initiative in 
the creation of voluntary standards, then 
is the growth of moral perceptions ferti- 
lized in every individual character. 

No one disputes the necessity for con- 
stantly new standards of conduct in rela- 
tion to all these tools and inventions. 
Even our latest great invention—radio— 
has brought a host of new questions. No 
one disputes that much of these subsidiary 
additions to the Ten Commandments must 
be made by legislation. Our public utili- 
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ties are wasteful and costly unless we give 
them a privilege more or less monopolis- 
tic. At once when we have business af- 
fected with monopoly we must have regu- 


lation by law. Much of even this phase 
might have been unnecessary had there 
been a higher degree of responsibility to 
the public, higher standards of business 
practice among those who dominated these 
agencies in years gone by. 

There has been, however, a great exten- 
sion of government regulations and con- 
trol beyond the field of public utilities 
into the fields of production and distribu- 
tion of commodities and credit. When 
legislation penetrates the business world 
it is because there is abuse somewhere. A 
great deal of this legislation is due rather 
to the inability of business hitherto so to 
organize as to correct abuses than to any 
lack of desire to have it done. Sometimes 
the abuses are more apparent than real; 
but anything is a handle for demagoguery. 
In the main, however, the public act only 
when it has lost confidence in the ability 
or willingness of business to correct its 
own abuses. 

Legislative action is always clumsy; 
it is incapable of adjustment to shifting 
needs. It often enough produces new 
economic currents more abusive than those 
intended to be cured. Government too 
often becomes the persecutor instead of the 
regulator. 

The vast tide of these regulations that 
is sweeping onward can be stopped if it is 
possible to devise, out of the conscience 
and organization of business itself; those 
restraints which will cure abuse; that will 
eliminate waste ; that will prevent unneces- 
sary hardship in the working of our eco- 
nomic system; that will march without 
larger social understanding. Indeed, it is 
vitally necessary that we stem this tide if 
we would preserve that initiative in men 
which builds up the character, intelligence, 
and progress in our people. 

I am one of those who believe in the 
substratum of inherent honesty, the fine 
vein of service and kindliness in our citi- 
zenship. The vast volume of goods and 


services that daily flow through the land 
would cease instantly were it not for the 
instinctive dependence of our people upon 
the moral responsibility of the men who 
labor in the shops and farms and the men 


who direct our production and distribu- 
tion. 

In these times of muddled thought it is 
sometimes worth repeating a truism. In- 
dustry and commerce are not based upon 
taking advantage of other persons. Their 
foundations lie in the division of labor and 
exchange of products ; for through speciali- 
zation we increase the total and variety of 
production and secure its diffusion into 
consumption. By some false analogy to 
the “survival of the fittest” many have 
conceived the whole business world to be 
a sort of economic “dog eat dog.” We 
often lay too much emphasis upon its 
competitive features, too little upon the 
fact that it is in essence a great co-opera- 
tive effort. And, our home-made Bolshe- 
vist-minded critics to the contrary, the 
whole economic structure of our nation 
and the survival of our high general levels 
of comfort are dependent upon the main- 
tenance and development of leadership 
in the world of industry and commerce. 
Any contribution to larger production, to 
wider diffusion of things consumable and 
enjoyable, is a service to the community, 
and the men who honestly accomplish it 
deserve high public esteem. 

The thing we all need to consider search- 
ingly is the practical question of the 
method by which the business world can 
develop and enforce its own standards and 
thus stem the tide of governmental regu- 
lation. The cure does not lie in mere op- 
position. It lies in the correction of 
abuse. It lies in an adaptability to 
changing human outlook. 

The problem of business ethics, as a 
prevention of abuse is of two categories; 
those where the standard must be one of 
individual moral perceptions and those 
where we must have a determination of 
standards of conduct for a whole group in 
order that there may be a basis for ethics. 

The standards of honesty, of a sense of 
mutual obligation and of service, were de- 
termined 2,000 years ago. They may re- 
quire at times to be recalled. And the 
responsibility for them increases infinitely 
in high places, either in business or govern- 
ment, for there rests the high respon- 
sibility for leadership in fineness of moral 
perception. Their failure is a blow at 
the repute of business and at confidence 
in government itself. 
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The second field, and the one which I 
am primarily discussing is the great area 
of indirect economic wrong and unethi- 
cal practices that spring up under the 
pressures of competition and __ habit. 
There is also the great field of economic 
waste through destructive competition, 
through strikes, booms and slumps, un- 
employment, through failure of our dif- 
ferent industries to synchronize, and a 
hundred other causes which directly lower 
our productivity and employment. Waste 
may be abstractly unethical, but in any 
event it can only be remedied by economic 
action. 

If we are to find solution of these col- 
lective issues outside of government regu- 
lation, we must meet two practical prob- 
lems: 

First, there must be organization in 
such form as can establish the standards 
of conduct in this vast complex of shifting 
invention, production, and use. There is 
no existing basis to check the failure of 
service or the sacrifice of public interest. 
Some one must determine such standards. 
They must be determined and held flexibly 
in tune with the intense technology of 
trade. 

Second, there must be some sort of en- 
forcement. There is the perpetual diffi- 
culty of a small minority who will not 
play the game. They too often bring 
disrepute upon the vast majority; they 
drive many others to adopt unfair com- 
petitive methods which all deplore; their 
abuses give rise to public indignation and 
clamor which breed legislative action. 

I believe we now, for the first time, 
have the method at hand for voluntary 
organized determination of standards and 
their adoption. I would go further; I 
believe we are in the presence of a new era 
in the organization of industry and com- 
merce, in which, if properly directed, lie 
forces pregnant with infinite possibilities 
of moral progress. I believe that we are, 
almost unnoticed, in the midst of a great 
revolution—or perhaps a better word, a 
transformation—in the whole super-organ- 
ization of our economic life. We are pass- 


ing from a period of extremely individual- 
istic action into a period of associational 
activities. 

Practically our entire American work- 
ing world is now organized into some form 
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of economic association. We have trade 
associations and trade institutes embracing 
particular industries and occupations. 
We have chambers of commerce embrac- 
ing representatives of different industries 
and commerce. We have the labor unions 
representing the different crafts. We have 
associations embracing all the different 
professions—law, engineering, medicine, 
banking, real estate and what-not. We 
have farmers’ associations and we have 
the enormous growth of farmers’ co- 
operatives for actual dealing in commodi- 
ties. Of indirect kin to this is the great 
increase in ownership of industries by 
their employees and customers, and again 
we have a tremendous expansion of mu- 
tualized insurance and banking. 

Although such associational organiza- 
tions can trace parentage to the middle 
ages, yet in their present implication they 
are the birth of the last 50 years, and in 
fact their growth to enveloping numbers 
is of the last 25 years. We have, perhaps, 
25,000 such associational activities in the 
economic field. Membership, directly or 
indirectly, now embraces the vast majority 
of all the individuals of our country. 
Action of wide import by such associa- 
tions has become an important force of 
late in our political, economic, and social 
life. 

It is true that these associations exist 
for varied purposes. Some are strong in 
recognition of public responsibility and 
large in vision. Some are selfish and nar- 
row. But they all represent a vast fer- 
ment of economic striving and change. 

Ever since the factory system was born, 
there has been within it a struggle to at- 
tain more stability through collective 
action. This effort has sought to secure 
more regular production, more regular 
employment, better wages, the elimination 
of waste, the maintenance of quality or 
service, decrease in destructive competi- 
tion and unfair practices, and ofttimes to 
assure prices or profits. The first phase 
of development on the business side was 
“pools” in production and distribution. 
They were infected with imposition upon 
the publie and their competitors. In some 
part they were struggles to correct abuse 
and waste. They were followed by an era 
of capital consolidations with the same 
objects, but also to create a situation 
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of unbreakable agreements. Both were 
against public interest, and the public in- 
tervened through the Sherman Act. Yet 
underneath all these efforts there was a 
residuum of objects which were in public 
interest. 

Associational activities are, I believe, 
driving upon a new road, where the ob- 
jectives can be made wholly and vitally of 
public interest. The legitimate trade as- 
sociations and chambers of commerce, with 
which I am now primarily concerned, pos- 
sesses certain characteristics of social im- 
portance and the widest differentiation 
from pools and trusts. Their membership 
must be open to all members in the in- 
dustry or trade, or rival organizations 
enter the field at once. Therefore, they 
are not millstones for the grinding of com- 
petitors, as was the essence of the old trade 
combinations. Their purpose must be 
the advancement of the whole industry or 
trade, or they cannot hold together. The 
total interdependence of all industries and 
commerce compels them, in the long run, 
to go parallel to the general economic 
good. Their leaders rise in a real democ- 
racy, without bosses or political manipula- 
tion. Citizens cannot run away from their 
country if they do not like the political 
management, but members of voluntary 
associations can resign and the association 
dies. 

I believe that through these forces we 
are slowly moving toward some sort of 
industrial democracy. We are upon its 
threshold, if these agencies can be directed 
solely to constructive performance in the 
public interest. 

All this does contain some dangers, but 
they will come only from low ethical 
standards. With these agencies used as 
the machinery for the cultivation and 
spread of high standards and the elimina- 
tion of abuses, I am convinced that we 
shall have entered the great era of self- 
governing industry and business which has 
been a dream to many thinkers. A self- 
governing industry can be made to render 
needless a vast area of governmental in- 
terference and regulation which has grown 
up out of righteous complaint against the 
abuses during the birth pains of an indus- 
trial world. 

Some people have been alarmed lest this 
associational movement mean the desiruc- 
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tion of our competitive system, lest it in- 
evitably destroy the primary individual- 
ism which is the impulse of our society. 
This alarm is groundless. Its rightful 
activities do not destroy equality of op- 
portunity or initiative. In fact, they of- 
fer new avenues of opportunity for indi- 
viduals to make progress toward leadership 
in the community. Any one of them will 
die at once if it does not offer equality of 
opportunity to its members; or, if it re- 
stricts its membership, rival associations 
at once emerge. They are the safeguards 
of small business, and thus prevent the ex- 
tinction of competition. They are the 
alternative to capital consolidation. They 
are not a growth toward socialism—that 
is, government in all business—they are, 
in fact, a growth directly away from such 
an idea. 

Right here, for the benefit of the gloomy 
persons who have a frozen belief that every 
form of associational activity is a con- 
spiracy to fix prices and to restrain trade, 
to perpetuate tyranny of employer or em- 
ployee, we may remember that there are 
some crooks in every line of endeavor. 
The underlying purposes of the vast ma- 
jority are constructive. A minority may 
be violating the Ten Commandments and 
need the application of criminal stand- 
ards. I am speaking, however, of some- 
thing more vital than porch-climbing. 

I am, of course, well aware of the legal 
difficulties that surround certain types of 
associational work. I do not believe that 
the development of standards of conduct 
or the elimination of abuses in public in- 
terest has ever been challenged as a viola- 
tion of the Sherman Act. Moreover, to 
establish either a physical or a moral 
standard directly sharpens competition. 

These associational activities are the 
promising machinery for much of the 
necessary determination of ethical stand- 
ards, for the elimination of useless waste 
and hardship from the burden of our eco- 
nomic engines. Moreover, we have in 
them not only the agencies by which 
standards can be set, but by co-operative 
action among the associations represent- 
ing the different stages of production, 
distribution, and use we can secure a de- 
gree of enforcement far wider than mere 
public opinion in a single trade. 

When standards are agreed upon by the 
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associations representing the manufacturer 
and distributer and by those represent- 
ing the user, we have a triple force inter- 
acting for their enforcement. 

Now, I do not wish any one to think my 
feet are not on the ground in all this, and 
I propose to give a few illustrations from 
real life of what can be effected by con- 
structive associations and by co-operation 
among them. 

The Department of Commerce has, at 
the request of the lumber industry, held a 
number of conferences to discuss the rules 
of the road in that industry and its rela- 
tions to the other industries and the com- 
mon good. The problem was to establish 
more general and more constructive stand- 
ards of practice, ethics, and waste elimina- 
tion. 

In the toil of formulating these stand- 
ards there arose a question of how thick a 
one-inch board should be. It sounds easy. 

sut it quickly developed to be a question 

whether it should be one: inch thick when 
it was green; after it was dried; when 
planed on one side, or when planed on 
both sides. It developed not only that a 
choice had to be made among these four 
alternatives, but also that this choice had 
to be based upon a proper consideration 
for the conservation of our forests on one 
hand and the provision of a material of 
such structural character as to constitute a 
square deal to the consumer on the other. 
It also developed that there were 32 dif- 
ferent thicknesses of a one-inch board in 
current use, and that some minority of 
manufacturers in the drive of unfair com- 
petition were gradually thinning the 
board, until it threatened to become paper. 
There also had to be developed the exact 
differences which threw a board into four 
or five different grades, and there had to 
be a determination of standard trade 
names for different species of wood. The 
point was that an accurate standard had 
to be determined before discrimination as 
to fair dealing and public service could be 
gauged. That occasion was the founda- 
tion of ethics in one-inch boards. 

These conferences established some 80 
questions, involving the whole technology 
of lumber and comprising for the first time 
a definite series of national standards. 
Here is the sum of our problem. It could 


only be accomplished through an associa- 
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tion in the industry. It is proof of indus- 
trial conscience and service. 

The second part of the practical problem 
which I enumerated before is enforcement. 
Again associational activities were called 
upon. The manufacturers were not alone 
in these conferences, but the distributer 
and consumer were also represented by the 
Architects’ Association, the Building Con- 
tractors’ Association, the railway and other 
purchasing associations, and the retailers 
associations. The action and reaction of 
the buyer and seller upon each other in 
their desire to secure fair dealing in in- 
dustry can procure enforcement. Joint 
inspection bureaus have been erected, 
where complaint for violation can be 
lodged and determination made. En- 
forcement may not be 100 per cent, but 
the standards are there and a sense of 
individual responsibility and self-interest 
will eventually, I am confident, make them 
universal. 

For years aggrieved persons and some 
of the trade have been agitating this ques- 
tion of lumber standards in Congress. 
Numerous bills have been introduced. 
If this effort succeeds, no legislation will 
be necessary. This is keeping the govern- 
ment out of business through the remedy 
of abuses by business itself. 

I propose now to mention one other 
case of a most vitally important and en- 
tirely different order, rendered possible 
only through associational activity, in 
which the Department of Commerce has 
been in active co-operation. That is the 
bituminous coal industry. There have 
been developed in this industry, as many 
of you are aware, 30 per cent too many 
mines, operating intermittently during 
nearly every week of the year, with a large 
seasonal dip in summer. Thus they re- 
quired 30 per cent more labor and 30 per 
cent more capital than was necessary to 
produce the nation’s coal. One effect of 
this situation was that some proportion of 
the employees secured too few days’ work 
to yield them a reasonable standard of 
living, even at the apparently high daily 
wage. This minority of employees were 
naturally a constant source of agitation 
and disturbance. The result of all this 
was a higher cost of producing coal and 
consequently a higher national coal bill; 
speculation and uncertainty to the opera- 
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tors; hardship and difficulty and insta- 
bility to a considerable portion of the 
workers. The fundamental cause was a 
vicious cycle of seasonal fluctuation in de- 
mand, annual shortages in coal cars, and 
periodic strikes, which grew out of the in- 
stability of labor relationships. These 
periods of shortened or suspended pro- 
duction always resulted in famine prices 
for coal and great stimulation to the 
opening of new mines, 

At least four government commissions 
have examined this question. Probably 
40 bills have been introduced into Con- 
gress proposing governmental regulation, 
in an attempt to correct the abuses and 
wastes and public danger that lay in the 
situation. 

The associational agencies in the field 
were those of the operators, of labor, of 
the railway executives, and of the various 
associations of industries as consumers. 
The first problem was to secure a general 
knowledge of the causes, to which I feel 
the Department of Commerce contributed 
substantially. Remedy was undertaken in 
many directions. The railway association 
induced the construction of a more ample 
supply of coal cars and greater expedition 
and interchange in handling between dif- 
ferent railways. The Department of 
Commerce, in co-operation with the cham- 
bers of commerce, manufacturers’ associa- 
tions, railway and public utilities associa- 
tions, secured that more coal should be put 
in storage during the summer season. 
The result was that last year, for the first 
time in many years, we had no interrup- 
tion in the distribution of coal due to car 
shortages. One element of the vicious cy- 
cle in this situation is eliminated, pro- 
vided we can continue this same co-opera- 
tion in the future. 

The second part of the solution was the 
general agreement by both operators and 
labor that stability could not be restored 
in the industry unless there was a long 
period of continuous operation, in which 
the absence of coal famines and profiteer- 
ing would eliminate the speculative and 
high-cost producers and reduce the units 
in the industry, and thus its intermittency. 
The labor agreement between these asso- 
ciations made last February for a term of 
three years has assured this improvement. 
Here we have an example of the most 
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profound national importance in at least 
the beginning of stabilization of an in- 
dustry involved in a most vicious cycle of 
waste and trouble. The national savings 
can be measured in hundred of millions 
and the human hardships greatly lessened. 
There will be some preliminary hardship 
in so great a self-imposed surgical opera- 
tion, but I am confident it will heal to the 
mutual interest of the operators, the pub- 
lic, and the workers. Today I do not be- 
lieve there is any sentiment for govern- 
ment regulation of the bituminous coal 
industry. 

Another instance of great interest in 
which I had the honor to participate was 
the abolition of the 12-hour day in the 
steel industry through the action of the 
steel association. 

I could give you a multitude of ex- 
amples of the beginnings of constructive 
self-government in industry among many 
other associations. The very publication 
of codes of ethics by many associations in- 
stilling service as the primary purpose ; 
the condemnation of specific unfair prac- 
tices; the insistence upon a higher plane 
of relationships between employer and em- 
ployee—all of them are at least indications 
of improving thought and growing moral 
perceptions. 

All of this is the strong beginning of a 
new force in the business world. The in- 
dividual interest is wrapped up with the 
public interest. They can find expression 
only through association. Three years of 
study and intimate contact with associa- 
tions of economic groups, whether in pro- 
duction, distribution, labor or finance, 
convince me that there lies within them a 
great moving impulse toward betterment. 

If these organizations accept as their 
primary purpose the lifting of standards, 
if they will co-operate together for volun- 
tary enforcement of high standards, we 
shall have proceeded far along the road 
of the elimination of government from 
business. American business is never se- 
cure unless it has public confidence behind 
it; otherwise it will always be a prey to 
demagoguery and filled with discourage- 
ment. 

The test of our whole economic and so- 
cial system is its capacity to cure its own 
abuses. New abuses and new relationships 
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to the public interest will occur as long 
as we continue to progress. If we are to 
be wholly dependent upon government to 
cure these abuses, we shall by this very 
method have created an enlarged and 
deadening abuse through the extension of 
bureaucracy and the clumsy and incap- 
able handling of delicate economic forces. 
The old law merchant is the basis of much 
of our common law. A renaissance of a 
new law merchant could so advance our 
standards as to solve much of the problem 
of government in business. 

American business needs a lifting pur- 
pose greater than the struggle of material- 
ism. Nor can it lie in some evanescent, 
emotional, dramatic crusade. It lies in 
the higher pitch of economic life, in a 
finer regard for the rights of others, a 
stronger devotion to obligations of citizen- 
ship, that will assure an improved leader- 
ship in every community and the nation; 
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it lies in the organization of the forces of 
our economic life so that they may pro- 
duce happier individual lives, more secure 
in employment and comfort, wider in the 
possibilities of enjoyment of nature, 
larger in its opportunities of intellectual 
life. Our people have already shown a 
higher sense of responsibilities in these 
things than those of any other country. 
The ferment of organization for more 
definite accomplishment of these things in 
the practical day-to-day progress of busi- 
ness life is alive in our business world. 
The government can best contribute 
through stimulation of and co-operation 
with voluntary forces in our national life; 
for we thus preserve the foundations upon 
which we have progressed so far—the 
initiative of our people. With vision and 
devotion, these voluntary forces can ac- 
complish more for America than any 
spread of the hand of government. 
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JAPAN AND IMMIGRATION 
EXCLUSION 


(Note.—Following is the text of the Jap- 
anese protest against the exclusion provisions 
of the Immigration Bill, handed to Secretary 
of State Hughes on May 31 (1), and of the 
Secretary’s reply.) 

I 
JAPANESE EMBASSY, 
WASHINGTON, May 31, 1924. 
Hon. Cuar_tes E. HUGHEs, 
Secretary of State. 

Str: In pursuance of instructions from my 
government, I have the honor to present to 
you herewith a memorandum enunciating the 
position of Japan on the subject of the dis- 
criminatory provisions against Japanese 
which are embodied in section 13 (C) of the 
Immigration Act of 1924, approved May 26, 
1924. 

Memorandum 


The Japanese Government are deeply con- 
cerned by the enactment in the United States 
of an act entitled the “Immigration Act of 


1924.” While the measure was under dis- 
cussion in the Congress they took the earliest 
opportunity to invite the attention of the 
American Government to a discriminatory 
clause embodied in the act, namely, section 
13 (C), which provided for the exclusion of 
aliens ineligible to citizenship, in contradis- 
tinction to other classes of aliens, and which 
is manifestly intended to apply to Japanese. 
Neither the representations of the Japanese 
Government nor the recommendations of the 
President or of the Secretary of State were 
heeded by the Congress, and the clause in 
question has now been written into the stat- 
utes of the United States. 

It is perhaps needless to state that inter- 
national discriminations in any form and on 
any subject, even if based on purely economic 
reasons, are opposed to the principles of 
justice and fairness upon which the friendly 
intercourse between nations must, in its final 
analysis, depend. To these very principles 
the doctrine of equal opportunity now widely 
recognized, with the unfailing support of the 
United States, owes its being. 
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Still more unwelcome are discriminations 
based on race. The strong condemnation of 
such practice evidently inspired the American 
Government in 1912 in denouncing the com- 
mercial treaty between the United States and 
Russia, pursuant to the resolution of the 
House of Representatives of December 12, 
1911, as a protest against the unfair and un- 
equal treatment of aliens of a particular race 
in Russia. Yet discrimination of a similar 
character is expressed by the new statute of 
the United States. 

The Immigration Act of 1924, considered in 
the light of the Supreme Court's interpreta- 
tion of the naturalization laws, clearly estab- 
lishes the rule that the admissibility of 
aliens to the United States rests not upon 
individual merits or qualifications, but upon 
the division of race to which applicants be- 
long. In particular it appears that such 
racial distinction in the act is directed essen- 
tially against Japanese, since persons of other 
Asiatic races are excluded under separate 
enactments of prier dates, as is pointed out 
in the published letter of the Secretary of 
State of February 8, 1924, to the chairman 
of the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization of the House of Representatives. 


Alleges Prior Aloofness by United States 


It has been repeatedly asserted in defense 
of these discriminatory measures in the 
United States that persons of the Japanese 
race are not assimilable to American life and 
ideals. It will, however, be observed, in the 
first place, that few immigrants of a foreign 
stock may well be expected to assimilate 
themselves to their new surroundings within 
a single generation. The history of Jap- 
anese immigrants to the United States in any 
appreciable number dates but from the last 
few years of the nineteenth century. The 
period of time is too short to permit of any 
conclusive judgment being passed upon the 
racial adaptabilities of these immigrants in 
the matter of assimilation, as compared with 
alien settlers of the races, classed as eligible 
to American citizenship. 

It should further be remarked that the 
process of assimilation can thrive only in a 
genial atmosphere of just and equitable treat- 
ment. Its natural growth is bound to be 
hampered under such a pressure of invidious 
discriminations as that to which Japanese 
residents in some States of the American 
Union have been subjected, at law and in 
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practice, for nearly twenty years. It seems 
hardly fair to complain of the failure of 
foreign elements to merge in a community 
while the community chooses to keep them 
apart from the rest of its membership. For 
these reasons the assertion of Japanese non- 
assimilability seems at least premature, if 
not fundamentally unjust. 

Turning to the survey of commercial trea- 
ties between Japan and the United States, 
Article II of the Treaty of 1894 contained a 
clause to the following effect : 


“It is, however, understood that the stipu- 
lations contained in this and the preceding 
article do not in any way affect the laws, 
ordinances and regulations with regard to 
trade, the immigration of laborers, police and 
public security which are in force or may 
hereafter be enacted in either of the two 
countries.” 


When the treaty was revised in 1911 this 
provisory clause was deleted from the new 
treaty at the request of the Japanese Govern- 
ment, retaining the general rule which as- 
sures the liberty of entry, travel, and resi- 
dence; and, at the same time, the Japanese 
Government made the following declaration, 
dated February 1, 1911, which is attached to 
the treaty: 

“In proceeding this day to the signature of 
the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation be- 
tween Japan and the United States, the un- 
dersigned Japanese Ambassador in Wash- 
ington, duly authorized by his government, 
has the honor to declare that the Imperial 
Japanese Government are fully prepared to 
maintain with equal effectiveness the limita- 
tion and control which they have for the past 
three years exercised in regulation of the 
emigration of laborers to the United States.” 


In proceeding to the exchange of ratifica- 
tions ef the revised treaty, the Acting Secre- 
tary of State communicated to the Japanese 
Ambassador on February 25, 1911, that “the 
advice and consent of the Senate to the rati- 
fication of the treaty is given with the under- 
standing, which is to be made part of the in- 
strument of ratification, that the treaty shall 
not be deemed to repeal or affect any of the 
provisions of the act of Congress entitled ‘An 
act to regulate the immigration of aliens into 
the United States, approved February 20, 
1907.’ The Acting Secretary of State then 
added : 


“ ‘Inasmuch as this act applies to the immi- 
gration of aliens into the United States from 
all countries and makes no discrimination in 
favor of any country, it is not perceived that 
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your government will have an objection to the 
understanding being recorded in the instru- 
ment of ratification.’ ” 


The foregoing history will show that 
throughout these negotiations one of the 
chief preoccupations of the Japanese Govern- 
ment was to protect their nationals from dis- 
criminatory immigration legislation in the 
United States. That position of Japan was 
fully understood and appreciated by the 
American Government, and it was with these 
considerations in view that the existing treaty 
was signed and the exchange of its ratifica- 
tions effected. In this situation, while re- 
serving for another occasion the presenta- 
tion of the question of legal technicality, 
whether and how far the provisions of Sec- 
tion 13 (C) of the Immigration Act of 1924 
are inconsistent with the terms of the treaty 
of 1911, the Japanese Government desires now 
to point out that the new legislation is in 
entire disregard of the spirit and circum- 
stances that underlie the conclusion of the 
treaty. 


Cites “Gentlemen’s Agreement” 


With regard to the so-called “gentlemen’s 
agreement,” it will be recalled that it was de- 
signed, on the one hand, to meet the actual 
requirements of the situation, as perceived by 
the American Government, concerning Jap- 
anese immigration, and, on the other, to pro- 
vide against the possible demand in the 
United States for a statutory exclusion which 
would offend the just susceptibilities of the 
Japanese people. The arrangement came into 
force in 1908. Its efficiency has been proved 
in fact. The figures given in the annual re- 
port of the United States Commissioner Gen- 
eral of Immigration authoritatively show that 
during the fifteen years from 1908 to 1923 the 
excess in number of Japanese admitted to 
continental United States over those who 
departed was no more than 8,681 all together, 
including not only immigrants of the labor- 
ing class, but also merchants, students, and 
other non-laborers and non-immigrants, the 
numbers which naturally increased with the 
growth of commercial, intellectual, and social 
relations between the two countries. If even 


so limited a number should in any way be 
found embarrassing to the United States, the 
Japanese Government have already mani- 
fested their readiness to revise the existing 
arrangement with a view to further limita- 
tion of emigration. 
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Co-operation “Abruptly Overthrown” 


Unfortunately, however, the sweeping pro- 
visions of the new act, clearly indicative of 
discrimination against Japanese, have made 
it impossible for Japan to continue the under- 
takings assumed under the “gentlemen’s 
agreement.” An understanding of friendly 
co-operation, reached after long and compre- 
hensive discussion between the Japanese and 
American governments, has thus been ab- 
ruptly overthrown by legislative action on the 
part of the United States. The patient, 
loyal, and scrupulous observance by Japan for 
more than sixteen years of these self-denying 
regulations, in the interest of good relations 
between the two countries, now seems to have 
been wasted. 

It is not denied that, fundamentally speak- 
ing, it lies within the inherent sovereign 
power of each State to limit and control im- 
migration to its own domains; but when, in 
the exercise of such right, an evident in- 
justice is done to a foreign nation in disre- 
gard of its proper self-respect, of interna- 
tional understandings or of ordinary rules of 
comity, the question necessarily assumes an 
aspect which justifies diplomacy, discussion, 
and adjustment. 

Accordingly, the Japanese Government 
consider it their duty to maintain and to 
place on record their solemn protest against 
the discriminatory clause in section 13 (C) 
of Immigration act of 1924 and to request 
the American Government to take all possible 
and suitable measures for the removal of 
such discrimination. 

I am instructed further to express the con- 
fidence that this communication will be re- 
ceived by the American Government in the 
same spirit of friendliness and candor in 
which it is made. 

Accept, sir, the renewed assurances of my 
highest consideration. 


(Signed) M. HANIHARA. 


II 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, June 16, 1924. 
His Excellency Mr. MASANAO HANIHARA, 
Japanese Ambassador. 

ExcELLENCY: I have the honor to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of your note under date of 
May 31, containing a memorandum stating 
the position of the Japanese Government with 
respect to the provision of section 13 (c) of 
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the Immigration Act of 1924. I take pleasure 
in noting your reference to the friendliness 
and candor in which your communication 
has been made, and you may be assured of 
the readiness of this government to consider 
in the same spirit the views you have set 
forth. 

At the time of the signing of the Immigra- 
tion Bill the President issued a statement, a 
copy of which I had the privilege of handing 
to you, gladly recognizing the fact that the 
enactment of this provision “does not imply 
any change in our sentiment of admiration 
and cordial friendship for the Japanese 
people, a sentiment which has had and will 
continue to have abundant manifestation.” 
Permit me to state briefly the substance of 
the provision. Section 13 (c) related to all 
aliens ineligible to citizenship. It estab- 
lishes certain exceptions, and to these classes 
the exclusion provision does not apply, to wit: 

Those who are not immigrants as defined 
in section 3 of the act—that is (1) a govern- 
ment official, his family, attendants, servants, 
and employees; (2) an alien visiting the 
United States temporarily as a tourist or 
temporarily for business or pleasure; (3) an 
alien in continuous transit through the United 
States; (4) an alien lawfully admitted to the 
United States who later goes in transit from 
one part of the United States to another 
through foreign contiguous territory; (5) a 
bona fide alien seaman serving as such on a 
vessel arriving at a port of the United States 
and seeking to enter temporarily the United 
States solely in the pursuit of his calling as 
a seaman; and (6) an alien entitled to enter 
the United States solely to carry on trade 
under and in pursuance of the provisions of 
a present existing treaty of commerce and 
navigation. 


Bona Fide Students 


Those who are admissible as non-quota im- 
migrants under the provisions of subdivision 
(b), (d), or (e) of section 4 that is, (b) 
an immigrant previously lawfully admitted 
to the United States, who is returning from 
a temporary visit abroad; (d) an immigrant 
who continuously for at least two years im- 
mediately preceding the time of his applica- 
tion for admission to the United States has 
been and who seeks to enter the United States 
solely for the purpose of carrying on the vo- 
cation of minister of any religious denomina- 
tion, or professor of a college, academy, semi- 
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nary, or university, and his wife and his 
unmarried children under 18 years of age, if 
accompanying or following to join him; or 
(e) an immigrant who is a bona fide student 
at least 15 years of age and who seeks to 
enter the United States solely for the purpose 
of study at an accredited school, college, 
academy, seminary, or university, particu- 
larly designated by him and approved by the 
Secretary of Labor, which shall have agreed 
to report to the Secretary of Labor the ter- 
mination of attendance of each immigrant 
student, and if any such institution of learn- 
ing fails to make such reports promptly the 
approval shall be withdrawn. 

Aiso the wives or unmarried children under 
18 years of age of immigrants admissible 
under subdivision (d) of section 4 above 
quoted. 

It will thus be observed that, taking these 
exceptions into account, the provision in 
question does not differ greatly in its practi- 
cal operation or in the policy which it reflects 
from the understanding embodied in the 
gentlemen’s agreement under which the Jap- 
anese Government has co-operated with the 
Government of the United States in prevent- 
ing the emigration of Japanese laborers to 
this country. We fully and gratefully appre- 
ciate the assistance which has thus been ren- 
dered by the Japanese Government in the 
carrying out of this long-established policy 
and it is not deemed to be necessary to refer 
to the economic considerations which have 
inspired it. 


Exercised Prerogative 


The point of substantial difference between 
the existing arrangement and the provision 
of the immigration act is that the latter has 
expressed, as the President has stated, “the 
determination of the Congress to exercise its 
prerogative in defining by legislation the con- 
trol of immigration instead of leaving it to 
international arrangements.” It is not un- 
derstood that this prerogative is called in 
question, but, rather, your government ex- 
pressly recognizes that “it lies within the in- 
herent sovereign power of each State to limit 
and to control immigration to its own do- 
mains,” an authority which it is believed the 
Japanese Government has not failed to exer- 
cise in its own discretion with respect to the 
admission of aliens and the conditions and 
location of their settlement within its borders. 
While the President would have preferred to 
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continue the existing arrangement with the 
Japanese Government and to have entered 
into negotiations for such modifications as 
might seem to be desirable, this government 
does not feel that it is limited to such an 
arrangement, or that by virtue of the exist- 
ing understanding or of the negotiations 
which it has conducted in the past with the 
Japanese Government, it has in any sense 
lost or impaired the full liberty of action 
which it would otherwise have in this 
matter. 

Thus in the treaty of commerce and navi- 
gation concluded with Japan in 1894 it was 
expressly stipulated in Article II: 


“It is, however, understood that the stipu- 
lations contained in this and the preceding 
article do not in any way affect the laws, 
ordinances, or regulations with regard to 
trade, the immigration of laborers, police and 
public security which are in force or which 
may hereafter be enacted in either of the 
two countries.” 


It is true that at the time of the negotia- 
tion of the treaty of 1911 the Japanese Gov- 
ernment desired that the provision above 
quoted should be eliminated, and that this 
government acquiesced in that proposal in 
view of the fact that the Japanese Govern- 
ment had, in 1907-8, by means of the gentle- 
man’s agreement, undertaken such measures 
of restriction as it was anticipated would 
prove adequate to prevent any substantial 
increase in the number of Japanese laborers 
in the United States. In connection with 
the treaty revision of 1911, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment renewed this undertaking in the 
form of a declaration attached to the treaty. 
In acquiescing in this procedure, however, 
this government was careful to negative any 
intention to derogate from the full right to 
exercise, in its discretion, control over immi- 
gration. 


“Without Prejudice” 


It was with the distinct understanding that 
it was without prejudice to the inherent 
sovereign right of either country to limit and 
control immigration to its own domains or 
possessions that the treaty of 1911 was con- 
cluded. While this government acceded to 


the arrangement by which Japan undertook 
to enforce measures designed to obviate the 
necessity of a statutory enactment, the ad- 
visability of such an enactment necessarily 
remained within the legislative power of this 
government to determine. 


As this power has 
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now been exercised by the Congress in the 
enactment of the provision in question, this 
legislative action is mandatory upon the ex- 
ecutive branch of the government and allows 
no latitude for the exercise of executive dis- 
cretion as to the carrying out of the legisla- 
tive will expressed in the statute. 

It is provided in the Immigration Act that 
the provision of section 13 (c), to which you 
have referred, shall take effect on July 1, 
1924. Inasmuch as the abstention on the 
part of the United States from such an exer- 
cise of its right of statutory control over im- 
migration was the condition upon which was 
predicated the undertaking of the Japanese 
Government contained in the gentlemen’s 
agreement of 1907-08 with respect to the regu- 
lation of the emigration of laborers to the 
United States, I feel constrained to advise 
you that this government cannot but ac- 
quiesce in the view that the Government of 
Japan is to be considered released, as from 
the date upon which section 13 (c) of the 
Immigration Act comes into force, from 
further obligation by virtue of that under- 
standing. 

In saying this, I desire once more to em- 
phasize the appreciation on the part of this 
government of the voluntary co-operation of 
your government in carrying out the gentle- 
men’s agreement and to express the convic- 
tion that the recognition of the right of each 
government to legislate in control of immi- 
gration should not derogate in any degree 
from the mutual good will and cordial friend- 
ship which have always characterized the 
relations of the two countries. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances 
of my highest consideration. 

CHARLES E. HUGHES. 


ATTITUDE OF THE ALLIES TO 
THE EXPERTS’ REPORT 


(Note.—The Reparation Commission has 
published the following replies from the four 
Allied governments to its communication of 
April 17, transmitting the reports of the 
Committee of Experts. The British, Belgian, 
and Italian replies are dated April 24; the 
French answer, signed by M. Poincaré, April 


25.) 


The British Reply 


1. His Majesty’s Government note with 
satisfaction that the Reparation Commission 
has unanimously approved the conclusions of 
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the Committees of Experts and is taking the 
necessary steps to give effect to these in 
regard to matters within the jurisdiction of 
the Commission. 

2. His Majesty’s Government for their 
part accept, and will do everything in their 
power to give practical effect to, the recom- 
mendation of the commission that the Allied 
governments should likewise adopt the con- 
clusions of the committees in regard to mat- 
ters falling within the jurisdiction of those 
governments. 

3. The recommendations of the experts do 
not appear to involve any reduction of the 
total of the German reparation debt, and the 
necessary modifications of the schedule of 
payments of May, 1921, appear to be within 
the competance of a unanimous decision of 
the Reparation Commission and not to re- 
quire the specific authority of the several 
governments represented on the commission 
under Article 234 of the Treaty of Versailles. 

4. If, however, there is any doubt on this 
point, his Majesty’s Government are pre- 
pared to grant such specific authority. 

5. The only other matters arising on the 
experts’ recommendations which appear to 
be within the jurisdiction of the Allied gov- 
ernments are: 

(a) The restoration of the economic and 
fiscal authority of the German Government 
over the whole of German territories. 

(b) The steps necessary to give binding 
effect to the new guarantees and controls, in 
so far as these may not be clearly covered 
by the existing provisions of the Treaty of 
Versailles. 

(c) The inclusion of all the financial lia- 
bilities of Germany under the peace treaty 
in a single annuity. 

6. On the first point His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are prepared to give their full support 
to the experts’ recommendation and take, 
in consultation with the other governments 
concerned, whatever steps may be necessary 
to effect full restoration at the earliest possi- 
ble date. 

7. As regards the second, the agreement 
of the German Government having already 
been obtained, all that remains to be done is 
to give formal effect to it. His Majesty’s 
Government will be prepared to proceed by 
whatever may be found to be the most con- 
venient and effectual method of achieving 
this object. 

8. On the third point, His Majesty’s Gov- 
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ernment accept the experts’ recommendation 
and are prepared for their part, to ask the 
Reparation Commission to propose a scheme 
to put this provision into execution. 

9. Should any other of the recommenda- 
tions of the experts be held by the Repara- 
tion Commission to require endorsement by, 
or action on the part of, the Allied govern- 
ments, His Majesty’s Government will for 
their part be prepared to take whatever steps 
may be necessary to give effect to them. 


The French Answer 


I have studied the experts’ reports with 
the greatest interest. They fulfill exactly the 
tasks assigned to them by the commission— 
on the one hand to ascertain the measures 
necessary to secure the balancing of the 
German budget and the stabilization of the 
currency, and, on the other, to ascertain the 
means of estimating and causing the return 
to Germany of capital exported abroad. 

These documents were to enable the Repa- 
ration Commission to consider, in conformity 
with the provisions of Article 234 of the 
Treaty of Versailles, the resources and ca- 
pacity of Germany. 

The experts’ reports form an extremely 
interesting and complete whole, and I can 
only congratulate myself on having taken 
the initiative of requesting the French dele- 
gate on the Reparation Commission to pro- 
pose the convocation of the experts. I am 
glad to take this opportunity of paying a 
tribute to the great competence which they 
have shown, to their impartiality, and to 
their appreciation of actual facts. 

In possession of such detailed and valuable 
information the commission is now in a po- 
sition to pronounce judgment and the govern- 
ments have the right to expect from it a de- 
finitive decision which will embody the con- 
clusions contained in the experts’ reports, 
will support them with argument, will give 
them practical form (since in most cases 
they are drafted, as is only proper in the case 
of reports from advisers, in the form of 
mere indications), and will complete them on 
certain points which the Experts have left to 
the commission itself to deal with or on 
which they have not expressed any opinion. 
It is only when the Reparation Commission 
has completed this work, and has thus 
clearly defined all the matters which come 
within its competence under the treaty and 
those which are not within its jurisdiction, 
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that it will be in a position to communicate 
the latter to the governments concerned. 

The governments will not, in fact, be able 
to take useful action until they have exact 
information as to the practical effect which 
the Reparation Commission gives to the ex- 
perts’ proposals. They must also be in a po- 
sition to ascertain whether the German 
Government has, for its part, taken the 
necessary measures to carry out the Com- 
mission’s decision. It is evident that this 
decision cannot be taken until the commission 
has approved the drafts of the laws and de- 
crees which it has requested the German 
Government to submit to it, with a view to 
insuring the execution of the plan. But it is 
also evident that it is only after this de- 
cision that the Allied governments will be in 
a position to arrive at “the conclusion com- 
ing within their jurisdiction, in order that 
the plans proposed may be brought into full 
operation without delay.” In the circum- 
stances the German Government and the 
Allied governments cannot in fact be placed 
on the same footing. 

The Reparation Commission, acting in 
virtue of its powers under the peace treaty, 
can take into account the observations made 
to it by the German Government, which is 
entitled to a just opportunity to be heard, 
and must then give its decision with all the 
authority which the treaty confers upon it. 

The experts have, moreover, stated that, in 
their opinion, the economic and financial 
unity of the Reich should be restored as 
soon as the plan recommended is put into exe- 
cution. Since the commission has decided to 
accept the experts’ conclusions as a whole, 
the French Government ventures to assume 
that on this point of capital importance it 
does not intend to modify these conclusions. 
The governments will have to consider to- 
gether under what conditions the securities 
at present held by France and Belgium shall 
be merged into or exchanged for those which 
will be handed over as an undivided whole to 
all the Allies. These operations cannot, how- 
ever, take place until Germany has effectively 
put the plan into execution, and it is for 
the governments to determine by common 
agreement the guarantees which these opera- 
tions may render necessary. 

It is, moreover, understood that in the 


course of the conversation to be entered into 
the French Government, which appreciates 
the experts’ work, as do the other Allied 
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governments, will, in a spirit of conciliation 
and mutual understanding, make every neces- 
sary effort compatible with the vital interests 
of France to facilitate the prompt execution 
of the definitive decision to be communicated 
to it by the commission. 


The Belgian Reply 


The Belgian Government has examined the 
experts’ reports with the greatest interest. 

The indisputable competence of the mem- 
bers of the committees, their objective aims 
and the co-operation of America, have given 
their unanimous conclusions a high moral 
importance which the Belgian Government is 
pleased to recognize. 

It has the honor to inform the Reparation 
Commission that it is prepared to accept the 
experts’ conclusions as a whole, with a view 
to a practical and equitable settlement of 
the reparation problem. 

It hopes that the Reparation Commission 
will give careful consideration to the drafts 
of the laws and decrees which it has asked 
the German Government to submit to it and 
which are necessary for the complete execu- 
tion of the experts’ plan. 

The Belgian Government further hopes 
that the Reparation Commission will lose no 
time in preparing the measures, the details 
of which were entrusted to it by the report, 
so that when this work has been carried out 
the plan recommended may be brought into 
prompt operation by common agreement 
among the Allied governments. The Belgian 
Government is placing itself immediately in 
touch with these governments. 


Italian Position 


The Italian Government has the honor to 
acknowledge the receipt of the letter of the 
Reparation Commission under date of April 
17, communicating the reports of the two 
Committees of Experts, together with a copy 
of the letters exchanged between the com- 
mission and the German Government and the 
text of the decision adopted by the commis- 
sion on the same date. 

The Italian Government has taken the 
greatest interest in examining these two re- 
ports, which, on account of the competence 
of the experts and the unanimity with which 
they adopted their conclusions, must be con- 
sidered to be documents of the greatest 
value. 

Since the Royal Government considers the 
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contents of the two reports to be an indi- 
visible whole, it has noted with satisfaction 
that the Reparation Commission had adopted 
them in their entirety and is sure that the 
commission will be able to pursue its work 
rapidly. 

The Italian Government for its part is 
willing immediately to adopt the experts’ re- 
ports in their entirety, as well as the prin- 
ciples underlying them, being convinced that 
these conclusions and principles can consti- 
tute a fair basis for the settlement of the 
question of reparations and connected ques- 
tions in accordance with the line of action 
always followed by the Royal Government. 

The Royal Government considers, more- 
over, that the conclusions unanimously 
adopted by the experts and approved by the 
Reparation Commission will facilitate the 
solution of the general problem by the settle- 
ment of questions among the Allied govern- 
ments which are within their jurisdiction and 
which were not within the mission of the ex- 
perts. 


THE LAST MAC DONALD-POIN- 
CARE CORRESPONDENCE 


(Note.—Following is the text of the cor- 
respondence between Premiers MacDonald 
and Poincaré during the period just before 
and subsequent to the latter’s defeat at the 
polls. ) 


Mr. MacDonald to M. Poincaré 
(Purely Personal and Unofficial) 
ForEIGN OFFice, May 19, 1924. 
My Dear PRIME MINISTER: 

I have just heard that you have decided 
not to come to Chequers on Monday on ac- 
count of the political situation of France at 
the present moment. May I assure you that 
I took delight in sending you the invitation, 
not merely because it was to give us an oppor- 
tunity of talking over matters in which your 
country and mine are very deeply concerned, 
and upon which, in the interests of every 
country in Europe, you and I had to come to 
an agreement which would be generally ac- 
ceptable, but also because I wished to have 
the pleasure of meeting you personally at my 
fireside. 

We political leaders, I suppose, have to 
cultivate the habit of regarding no office as 
an abiding place and be prepared for “ups 
and downs” just as they come. Believe me, 


however, I regret very much that that com- 
mon fate should have deprived me of the 
opportunity of making your personal ac- 
quaintance. 

I do not wish to ask any improper question 
or to make any objectionable suggestion, but 
I know that you are equally concerned with 
me in trying to make preliminary arrange- 
ments for putting the experts’ report into 
operation, and thus establishing a more satis- 
factory state of affairs in Europe. Might I, 
therefore, ask if everything must now remain 
just where it is until next month, or whether 
it would be possible, without doing anything 
which would be a violation of the parliamen- 
tary or constitutional practice of France, to 
pursue at any rate tentatively explorations of 
our problems, so that when formal and 
official communications between our govern- 
ments can be normally resumed time may be 
saved and conclusions arrived at speedily? 

I know this is rather a delicate matter to 
refer to, and I only venture to do it trusting 
to your known good will and your belief that 
it is made in all sincerity. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) J. RamMsAy MacDona.p. 


M. Poincaré to Mr. MacDonald 


MINISTRY FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Paris, May 14, 1924. 
My Dear PRIME MINISTER AND COLLEAGUE: 


Having announced to the President of the 
Republic my intention of placing in his 
hands, on the opening of the new Parlia- 
ment, the collective resignation of the cabinet 
over which I have the honor to preside, I 
regret very much that I am unable to accept 
the kind invitation which you were good 
enough to send me. I should have been very 
happy to pass a few hours with you at 
Chequers, and to thank you for the straight- 
forwardness and friendly courtesy which, 
since your advent to power, you have not 
ceased to show to the French Government. 

Moreover, the detailed account which MM. 
Theunis and Hymans have with your full 
consent communicated to me of the conver- 
sations which they had with you, and the 
confirmation of these conversations which 
you have sent me, enabled me to expect the 
best results from our meeting, and I had 
every ground for hoping that we should ar- 
rive without difficulty at a final agreement. 
I do not doubt that such an agreement will 
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be brought about at an early date in condi- 
tions satisfactory for our two countries. 

The government over which I preside have 
accepted without restriction or reservation 
the conclusions of the report of the experts 
as ratified by the Reparation Commission, 
and they have declared that they were ready 
to re-establish the economic unity of the 
Reich as soon as Germany applied the pro- 
gram laid down by that commission. 

We are, therefore, entirely in accord with 
you on this point, since you explained to 
MM. Theunis and Hymans that the economic 
hold ought to cease on the very day on 
which the experts’ plan enters into force; but 
that that would not, of course, be until the 
German Government, so far as it was con- 
cerned, had carried out the suggestions of the 
experts in their entirety and obeyed their 
directions. 

The experts did not give it to be understood 
in their report that the reestablishment of 
economic unity implied the abandonment of 
the military occupation of the Ruhr. I know 
very well that no British Government has 
approved this occupation, although it has 
never been to us an end in itself, but only a 
means, and I am the last person to wish to 
resuscitate misunderstandings which, like 
you, I desire to see dissipated. Therefore I 
am very much touched by the delicacy with 
which you spoke of this point to MM. Theunis 
and Hymans. 

To me also it appears quite useless to hark 
back to the past. We have always announced 
that we would leave the Ruhr in proportion 
as Germany effected payments. This suffi- 
ciently indicates that we hope to be able to 
leave it as soon as possible. We think it 
prudent, however, to preserve guarantees and 
to remain in a position to resume pledges in 
the event, which is unfortunately not impos- 
sible, of Germany subsequently failing again 
in her obligations to make reparation. You 
were good enough to tell MM. Theunis and 
Hymans that in the event of a breach of the 
undertakings contracted by her, Germany 
would find herself confronted by England, 
Belgium, and France inflexibly united, as 
they were during the war. 

It seemed to you difficult, however, to fore- 
see at the present moment the nature of the 
guarantees which, in such an eventuality, we 
might be led to take by a common agreement. 
It goes without saying that France will al- 
ways prefer measures taken in common with 
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her allies to measures taken by herself alone. 
We should therefore only contemplate re- 
suming the exploitation of our existing 
pledges in the event, which I am anxious to 
believe improbable, of our not having agreed 
together upon the necessary guarantees when 
the moment arrived. On this point, likewise, 
it seemed to me that your conversation with 
MM. Theunis and Hymans was a step toward 
a solution acceptable to our two countries. 

I had examined at length with MM. 
Theunis and Hymans another question— 
that of the railways administered by the 
Franco-Belgian Régie. When MM. Theunis 
and Hymans broached the subject to you, 
you pointed out to them that it was already 
under examination by M. Lefevre, his British 
colleague, and a German delegate, and that 
agreement on the subject was about to be 
reached. We, too, had believed, like MM. 
Theunis and Hymans, that the best solution 
was to leave the experts to find a practical ar- 
rangement which would reconcile the financial 
unity of the German railways, as provided 
in the experts’ report, with the rights con- 
ferred upon us by article 10 of the Rhineland 
Agreement, to insure the observance of which 
has been essentially the object of the Franco- 
Belgian Régie. It is a very important ques- 
tion and one which I should have liked to 
have been able to settle with you as soon as 
the experts had formulated their proposals; 
nor does it seem to me to be a question which 
threatens to divide the governments of Great 
Britain and France. 

This question would have led me to speak 
to you, if you had agreed, about the problem 
of security, which presents itself today under 
a really grave aspect. I have ventured to 
communicate to you in these last few weeks 
information furnished to me by General Nol- 
lett, the president of the Inter-Alied Commis- 
sion of Military Control, or by General Dé- 
goutte, the general commanding the troops 
of occupation. There does not seem to be 
any doubt that Germany is deliberately vio- 
lating the stipulations of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and reconstituting her war material 
and military formations. 

In consequence of circumstances to which 
I have no intention of referring again, 
France has not obtained the guarantees that 
she had a right to hope for during the nego- 
tiations leading up to the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. It would have been very agreeable 
to me to seek with you, whom I know to be 
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animated by sentiments so sincerely and reso- 
lutely pacific, the means of supplying on this 
capital point the precautions which were not 
then taken, and whose absence might be fatal 
to the peace of the world when the Allied 
armies come to evacuate the occupied terri- 
tories. 

Although the course of events forbids me 
to examine with you these different questions, 
I must thank you warmly for the cordial 
manner in which you offered to discuss them 
with me, and I shall not fail to report to the 
Government which succeeds me the deep im- 
pression of confidence that your conversation 
with MM. Theunis and Hymans had already 
made on our Belgian colleagues. 

Believe me, my dear Prime Minister and 
colleague, 

Yours very sincerely, 

(Signed) R. Porncareé. 


M. Poincaré to Mr. MacDonald 


MINISTRY FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Paris, May 15, 1924. 
My Dear PRIME MINISTER: 

Lord Crewe conveyed to me this morning 
your personal and private letter of yester- 
day. It crossed the one which I asked M. de 
Saint-Aulaire yesterday evening to communi- 
cate to you. I was looking forward to the 
great pleasure of passing an evening by your 
fireside and of having a heart-to-heart talk 
with you. As my letter of yesterday will 
prove to you, I do not doubt that such a 
purely private conversation would have led 
us to the conclusion that we could easily 
establish an agreement on the questions 
which are vital for our two countries. You 
have understood that, after having announced 
to the President of the Republic my intention 
of placing in his hands at tLe opening of the 
forthcoming Parliament the collective resig- 
nation of the cabinet over which I have the 
honor to preside, it was very difficult for me 
to maintain my acceptance of your very kind 
invitation to Chequers. But I think with 
you that the conversation so happily begun 
through the intermediary of our common 
friends can quite well continue, at least in a 
preliminary form, without our waiting till 
next month, in order to prepare the basis of 
an agreement destined to restore European 
affairs to a normal footing. 

From the constitutional point of view, 
since the powers of the Parliament elected 
in 1919 do not expire till June 1, the present 


government is not charged solely with the 
conduct of current affairs. Whilst it is 
determined to do nothing which may impede 
the action of the government that will suc- 
ceed it, the present government is qualified 
to continue with you the study of such ur- 
gent problems as the present, so that time 
may not be lost in arriving at solutions which 
I shall be in a position to recommend person- 
ally to my successor. I am, moreover, con- 
vinced that nothing will be changed in the 
foreign policy of France. I recently had 
occasion again to make a statement to this 
effect in the Senate. 

Our conversation can be carried on by 
means of personal letters or by the inter- 
mediary of our ambassadors. I myself yes- 
terday embarked on the course that you indi- 
cate. You explained to me your views with 
a delicacy and perception which, if you will 
allow me to say so, have greatly touched me 
and for which I am very grateful. Accord- 
ingly, nothing stands in the way of your 
communicating to me directly or through the 
intermediary of M. de Saint-Aulaire the con- 
sidered observations which my letter of yes- 
terday will have suggested to you. 

I have found since you have taken office 
such sympathy between your sentiments and 
my own that the exchange of ideas which 
will take place between us up to the Ist of 
June cannot in any case fail to advance mat- 
ters very appreciably toward the result for 
which we are both so confidently hoping. 

Yours very sincerely, 


(Signed) R. Porncark, 


Mr. MacDonald to M. Poincaré 
ForEIGN OFFICE, May 23, 1924. 
My DEAR PRIME MINISTER: 

It was with real pleasure that I received 
your letters of the 14th and 15th of May, 
which great pressure of work has prevented 
my acknowledging sooner. Not only do I 
value their courtesy and cordiality, but I 
was happy to learn from them that I could 
count on your continued co-operation in pre- 
paring the way for an agreement to place 
European affairs once more upon a normal 
footing and, by the creation of the mind of 
peace, in providing the beginning of a se- 
curity against war. 

You have been good enough to inform me 
that you are so much in agreement with the 
views which I expressed to M. Theunis and 
M. Hymans on the occasion of their visit to 
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Chequers that you had expected the best 
results from your visit to me. That is most 
gratifying. I have never concealed from 
you, nor have you from me, the difficulties 
in reconciling some of our respective views, 
but your response to my approaches has con- 
vinced me that a candid exploration of the 
realities of our position would end in har- 
mony without sacrificing the permanent in- 
terests of France and Great Britain. 

I fully understand and respect your disin- 
clination in any way to hamper the action of 
the new government, and I am glad that you 
saw that I expressed myself in such a way 
as to show that I was conscious of the deli- 
eacy of the position and anxious to embar- 
rass neither you nor your successors, with 
whom I shall pursue the same frank exchange 
of thoughts as we have done. 

In the meantime, administrative details 
have been dealt with through the usual chan- 
nels, and I await the establishment of your 
new government to take up where it has been 
interrupted a consideration of the points not 
yet agreed upon. 

Finally, I think we may congratulate our- 
selves on the very real progress which has 
been made in the last few months in improv- 
ing the relations of our two countries, and, 
whatever may be the results, I shall ever 
remember with gratitude the generous re- 
sponse you gave to my early endeavors to put 
those relations on a basis of mutual under- 
standing and confidence. 

If good fortune were to bring us together 
personally, either when you are in England 
or I in France, it will be a happy moment 
for me when I greet you. 

With every assurance of friendship and 
respect, 

I am, yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) J. Ramsay MAcDONALD. 


M. Poincaré to Mr. MacDonald 
May 25, 1924. 
My Dear PRIME MINISTER: 

I am much touched by the sentiments which 
you are so good as to express to me, and I 
wish to assure you once more that I shall 
continue in all circumstances to do everything 
in my power to maintain and strengthen 
between our two countries an entente so 


necessary for the peace of the world. 
Pray believe, my dear Prime Minister, in 
my sincere friendship. 
(Signed ) 


R. Porncaré. 
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BRITISH BANKERS MEMORAN.- 
DUM ON RUSSIAN CREDIT 


(Note.—The following memorandum was 
addressed to the British Prime Minister, on 
April 18, by leading bankers, on the subject 
of the restoration of Russian credit in Great 
3ritain. ) 


The Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics have informed his Ma- 
jesty’s Government of their intention to send 
to London in the immediate future represen- 
tatives with full powers, among whose tasks 
will be “the determination of means for the 
restoration of Russia’s credit in Great 
Britain.” 

Since it is desirable that all those who are 
interested in the restoration of normal condi- 
tions between this country and Russia should 
contribute what they can to the solution of 
this problem, we venture to indicate what in 
our view are the means by which the Soviet 
Government’s aim can be achieved. In ex- 
pressing our views below we believe we inter- 
pret correctly the general opinion of the 
financial community of this country. 


Conditions of Credit Restoration 


The “means” for the restoration of Russia’s 
credit in Great Britain are the following: 

(1) That a recognition of debts, public and 
private, should be agreed upon acceptable to 
both countries. 

(2) That an equitable arrangement for res- 
titution of private property to foreigners 
should be made. 

(3) That a proper civil code should be 
brought into effective operation, independent 
courts of law created, and the sanctity of 
private contract again firmly established. 

(4) That the Russian Government should 
definitely guarantee that in future private 
property shall in all circumstances be free 
from danger of confiscation by the State. 

(5) That bankers, industrialists, and trad- 
ers in this country should be able to deal 
freely without interference by government 
authorities, with similar private institutions 
in Russia controlled by men of whom they 
have personal knowledge and in whose char- 
acter, word, and resources they have con- 
fidence. 

(6) That the Russian Government should 
abandon their propaganda, against the insti- 
tutions of other countries, and particularly 
against all those from whom they propose to 
request financial assistance. 
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A Gradual Process 


When these conditions have been estab- 
lished, confidence in Russia will begin to be 
restored and the flow of credit will recom- 
mence. But the process will be gradual. 
Credit and confidence can be destroyed at a 
blow; they take years to restore. 

Moreover, the actual conditions of this 
country and of the world impose limitations 
on the supply of capital and credit to Russia 
which it is well to recognize. 

From such information as is available, it 
appears that the Russian Government may 
be under the impression that upon a settle- 
ment very large amounts of capital will be 
at once available, either from the government 
direct or through private financial channels. 
That mistaken for the following 
reasons : 

Financial assistance to Russia may, put 
shortly and in general terms, take one of two 
forms: either the actual investment of capi- 
tal, more or less permanently, in productive 
enterprises in Russia itself—e. g., in railways, 
ports, industrial, commercial, and financial 
undertakings, and so forth—or the grant of 
temporary banking credit for the purpose 
of financing exports and imports, such ad- 
vances not constituting any actual invest- 
ment in Russia itself and being constantly 
liquidated and renewed in the ordinary 
manner. 

For the permanent supply of capital, which 
she so urgently needs, Russia, like all other 
countries, must look not to banking institu- 
tions, which cannot lock up their funds in 
investments of this nature, but to the private 
investor and the entrepreneur, large and 
small. But these latter, having the whole 
world to choose from, will naturally invest 
their money in those countries where condi- 
tions for capital appear to be the safest. It 
is obvious that they will only choose Russia 
when and to the extent that full confidence 
in that country returns. 

The case is not altered if, as we assume, 
any assistance by his Majesty’s Government, 
if it be contemplated at all, takes the form, 
not of direct loans to the Russian Govern- 
ment, but of extending the Trade Facilities 
Act and the Export Credits Scheme to Rus- 
sia; for in either case the risks will fall in 
the first instance on those persons or com- 
panies who are venturing their money in 
Russia. If, therefore, risks in that country 
are regarded as greater than elsewhere, these 
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forms of government assistance will not be 
made use of. 

Moreover, for permanent capital, through 
whatever channels, government or private, 
it is provided, Russia must compete with the 
rest of the world. The amount which this 
country has available for export to other 
countries is limited. The Board of Trade has 
recently estimated that in the year 1923 the 
total amount which this country had avail- 
able to lend to all other countries was 
£97,000,000. In the last three years we have 
lent on the average to the British Empire 
alone over £80,000,000 per annum. It must 
be remembered that our resources for foreign 
lending have been lessened by the war, as 
well as by the necessity we are under to 
repay annually a large sum to the United 
States. 

Banking Credit 


The grant of temporary banking credit 
stands on a somewhat different footing. Such 
credit for the financing of shipments of raw 
materials from Russia after they have actu- 
ally reached seaboard, is, to a certain extent, 
being provided already; but if the Russian 
Government attempt to limit all foreign trade 
to government-controlled channels, it will 
remain limited. Russia must rely, as all 
other nations rely, on the thousand and one 
channels of private financial, industrial, and 
commercial co-operation. 

If, however, the conditions precedent for 
the restoration of confidence outlined above 
are honestly accepted and enforced by the 
Russian Government, credit will begin again 
to flow and should, if the confidence thus 
shown proves justified, rapidly increase in 
volume. If, on the other hand, the Soviet 
Government regard “the means of the resto- 
ration of credit’? which we outline as being 
of a character which they will not or cannot 
accept, then, while undoubtedly trade will 
continue between Russia and the outside 
world, that trade will be strictly limited. 
Russia’s recovery, which depends upon the 
resumption of accepted methods of intercourse 
common throughout the world, will be in- 
definitely delayed. 
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News in Brief 





FoLLOWING THE APPROVAL OF A BILL by the 
Reichstag, a free port was established at 
Kiel on April 12. The new free port, located 
in the Wik, at the entrance of the Kiel 
Canal, has been under construction since 
1919. The bill provides for the extension of 
the free zone within the boundaries of the 
Kiel harbor proper, should that become nec- 
essary. 


IT IS ANNOUNCED that the Russian Govern- 
ment Volunteer Merchant Fleet will main- 
tain regular trips between Leningrad and 
European ports by 23 steamships, mostly 
passenger-carrying, with a total capacity of 
more than 75,000 tons. Weekly service will 
be maintained to London; also to Hamburg. 
Trips between Leningrad and Black Sea 
ports will be made as cargoes are offered. 
In the Azov Sea region the volunteer fleet 
has organized coastwise trips. Heretofore 
the activities of the fleet have been mainly 
centered in serving the Russian Far East, 
with trips between Vladivostok and the 
ports of China and Japan included in the 
plans. 


THE HUNGARIAN MINISTER OF JUSTICE has 
introduced a bill which considers the setting 
up of special legal tribunals to deal with 
“affairs of honor” and the imposition of se- 
vere penalties for duelling. 


THE PRESENT EXPENDITURE of the Govern- 
ment of China is seventeen times the amount 
of the funds at its disposal. “A candid ex- 
amination reveals the fact that the situation 
is extremely precarious, and that unless 
speedy reforms are adopted and enforced we 
can hardly see any bright prospect for the 
financial future of the country,” states the 
report of Dr. W. W. Yen, chairman of the 
Commission for the Readjustment of Fi- 
nances. “The government is supposed to re- 
ceive Mexican $209,000,000,” says Dr. Yen. 
Investigation shows, however, that the prov- 
inces have retained large sums from revenues, 
and that the customs amount alone has re- 
“It can thus be seen,” con- 


mained intact. 
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tinues the report, “that out of a nominal total 
of $209,000,000 the actual sum realized by the 
central government is only about $148,000,000, 
out of which again has to be deducted the 
sum of $98,000,000 for the service of the 
domestic and foreign loans secured upon the 
customs and salt revenues and about $42,- 
000,000 for military subsidies and redemp- 
tion of different kinds of treasury notes se 
cured upon the salt surplus, thus leaving only 
about $7,000,000 unappropriated which can 
be made use of by the central government for 
military and administrative expenses.” The 
commission includes representatives of Brit- 
ish, French, American, and Japanese financial 
groups, as well as representative Chinese 
bankers. The conclusions of the report are 
that “the provinces must desist from the 
practice of retaining central government rev- 
enues for provincial uses; national expendi- 
tures must be reduced by cutting off every 
unnecessary item of administrative expendi- 
ture, and especially by reducing the military 
expenses, which now take up seven-tenths of 
the entire expenditure of the natienal gov- 
ernment; a temporary national budget plan 
should be worked out; preparations for the 
Special Customs Tariff Conference should be 
expedited; and the revenues from communi- 
cations should be left intact, thus to meet 
loans secured on them and to obtain a sur- 
plus to meet other deficits.” 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING OF FRIENDS, 
in its annual session assembled, approved the 
following minute: “This meeting desires to 
reaffirm its belief that the primary loyalty of 
all Christians is due to God, our Father, and 
all his human family. We believe that the 
whole system of determining right by vio- 
lence and destruction rather than by friendly 
conference and negotiation is fundamentally 
wrong, inefficient, and unchristian. We call 
upon Christian people of whatever sect or 
creed to join in renouncing for the future all 
participation in war, and to seek through our 
national representatives such international or- 
ganization as will supply peaceful methods 
of dealing with all international differences. 
We also urge upon Christians consideration of 
inter-class and inter-racial problems and an 
effort to solve them through good will and 
understanding.” 


THE COPENHAGEN-HAMBURG-ROTTERDAM air 
traffic service was opened on April 23. Seven 
Fokker machines are being used, each witb 
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accommodation for five passengers. Accord- 
ing to the schedule, the machines leave Copen- 
hagen for Rotterdam, and vice versa, at 9 
a. m., and are due at their destinations be- 
tween 3.30 and 4.30 p. m. A machine also 
leaves Hamburg at 9 a. m. for Copenhagen, 
where it is due at 11 a. m., and whence it 
returns at 4 p. m. in time to meet the Ham- 
burg express for Cologne. From the latter 
place the journey may be continued by aéro- 
plane to London, arriving there at 1 o’clock 
on the day after leaving Copenhagen. 


THE RESOLUTION OF THE FRENCH GOVERN- 
MENT to stop all loans, even for the devas- 
tated regions is drawing again the world’s 
attention on the remarkable work of recon- 
struction which has been going on in France 
since 1919. Reconstruction work in devastated 
France was taken up methodically and was 
completed according to the degree of neces- 
sity, dwellings and buildings indispensable for 
industrial and agricultural production being 
repaired first. Life is now possible in those 
regions, but in too many places the buildings 
are still temporary constructions. So the 
devastated regions of France are alive again, 
but they are not yet very comfortable to live 
in. It was also necessary that the land itself 
be cleared; 3,306,350 hectares had been dev- 
astated, out of which 1,694,587 only needed to 
be cleared, while 4,494,969 necessitated very 
important work of transformation. As for 
the remaining 116,794 hectares (1 hectare is 
about 2.47 acres), the expenses involved to 
clear the ground would have cost more than 
the land itself. On January 1, 1924, 2,911,510 
hectares had been cleared of barbed wires, 
shells, and trenches. Should the 116,000 
hectares definitely lost be altogether ne- 
glected, there still remains approximately 
248,000 hectares to be cleared out. Of the 
surplus, the most interesting ground is, of 
course, agricultural land. This represents 
1,923,479 hectares to be restored to its former 
condition, out of which 85,587 hectares are 
located in the “red” zone—that is, in those 
parts where the bombarded ground has com- 
pletely lost its pre-war aspect and its bear- 
ing qualities. Today the clearing of tillable 
soil is very far advanced; 1,788,755 hectares 
have been leveled and are being cultivated 
and 21,440 hectares of “red zone” are also 
utilized. About 1/14 of the devastated area 
remains to be cleared—that is to say, 134,724 
hectares—out of which 64,147 are located in 
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the “red zone.” The reconstruction work 
has so far been accomplished by France with 
her own resources. 


BARON D’ESTOURNELLES DE CONSTANT, French 
Senator, with many friends in the United 
States, died May 15. Born in 1852, the Baron 
has spent a long life in public and interna- 
tional service. He was a delegate to both 
Hague conferences, a member of The Hague 
Court of Arbitration, and has long been in 
the forefront of those who would urge world 
disarmament. In 1909 he shared with M. 
Beemaert the Nobel Peace Prize. He has 
visited the United States several times, and 
in 1911 he toured the country, speaking on 
the “Uselessness of War” and the benefits of 
arbitration. 


AT THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE On Im- 
migration and Emigration, held in Rome in 
May, the most important question considered 
by section 3 was that of colonization. Un- 
doubtedly today the best possible method of 
successful immigration is the immigration of 
groups economically independent into a coun- 
try where they can establish themselves per- 
manently, devoting themselves to the cultiva- 
tion of virgin lands or land only partially im- 
proved. This was the opinion of the dele- 
gates. Such undertakings are, perhaps, more 
advantageous to the immigration than to the 
emigration countries, since they bring civiliza- 
tion into regions where otherwise it would 
be impossible to introduce it and since they 
cause an increase in the world production and 
especially of that of the immigration country. 
The same section of the conference also ap- 
proved, with a few changes, the Italian pro- 
posals for repression of clandestine emigra- 
tion and for the exchange of skilled laborers. 


BELGIUM RANKED FIFTH among the buyers 
from the United States in continental Europe 
before the World War. The imports of 
Belgium from the United States last year 
amounted to $100,000,000, making her again 
fifth in rank among our continental Euro- 
pean customers. 


THE Dait EIREANN ANNOUNCED on June 13 
the appointment of Prof. Timothy A. Smiddy 
Minister Pienipotentiary of the Irish Free 
State at Washington. Professor Smiddy was 
at one time professor of economics at Cork 
University. For some time chairman of the 
Free State’s Fiscal Commission, he has been 
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recently in the United States unofficially rep- 
resenting Ireland. 


Dr. NANSEN, the League of Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, reported to the 
Council June 12 that there are estimated to 
be 400,000 Russian refugees in France, most 
of whom show no desire to return to Russia ; 
but 500,000 in Germany, an unknown number 
in China, and large numbers in other coun- 
tries bordering on Russia desire repatriation. 
Negotiations have been in progress with the 
Soviet Government, but no formal agreement 
has been reached, as the Soviet Government 
has not seen its way to include a clause re- 
garding repatriation from the Balkans, pro- 
viding for the co-operation of the high com- 
mission’s delegates in Russia. Good progress 
is being made for the settlement in Brazil of 
some thousands of Russian families from 
Germany. Dr. Nansen has again suggested 
handing the Russian refugee problem over to 
the International Labor Office, as the matter 
has ceased to be political and has become 
purely economic. Dr. Nansen’s report con- 
cerning the Near East refugees gave the num- 
ber as 661,000. He had succeeded in estab- 
lishing a central committee to co-ordinate 
the action of fifty private and public relief 
organizations. 


SENATOR SHIPSTEAD, on June 3, introduced 
in the Senate a joint resolution authorizing 
and requesting the President to call an inter- 
national conference of representatives of agri- 
cultural organizations from every nation on 
or before December 1, 1924. The conference 
would consider, among other things, whether 
it is feasible to seek an adjustment of the 
world’s staple farm products which enter 
into international commerce to the probable 
demand therefor at a profitable price to the 
producers; also, whether it is feasible to ar- 
range an international pool of the surplus, 
through government control and co-operation, 
to stabilize marketing from year to year 
and to prevent international speculators from 
exacting extortionate prices. The resolution 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


SENATOR SHIPSTEAD also, on June 3, sub- 
mitted a concurrent resolution on preserva- 
tion of world peace, which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. The 


substance of this resolution is that the Presi- 
dent propose to all the nations of the world, 
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definitely binding for all who sign it, a con- 
vention to terminate all compulsory military, 
naval, and related service, under any circum- 
stances, during a period of thirty years from 
the date of ratification. 


THERE ARE IN EXISTENCE IN RUMANIA at the 
present time 105 schools for apprentices and 
workers controlled by the Ministry of Labor 
in collaboration with employers. These 
schools were attended by over 13,000 pupils in 
1922 and by 20,000 pupils in 1923. The 
schools directed by the Ministry of Industry 
and Commerce include one institute for seri- 
cultural training, eleven workshop schools for 
home industries, four weaving shops estab- 
lished in monasteries, three craft schools, one 
training school for the petroleum industry, 
one school of foremanship, one training school 
for the mining industry, and an academy for 
training in higher commercial subjects. In 
addition to these, several chambers of com- 
merce have opened schools where commercial 
instruction is given. 


A ROYAL DECREE has recently been issued in 
Spain for the creation of special labor tri- 
bunals for the railways, to settle disputes be- 
tween the companies and their agents and 
workers. 


PAPERS BY PRESIDENT COOLIDGE, by Secre- 


tary of Commerce Hoover, and by Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace, will be read at the 


Pan-Pacific Food Conservation Conference, 
which is to take place in Honolulu this 
summer. A _ section on international law, 


under the chairmanship of Dr. R. Masujima, 
of Tokio, will consider legal co-operation, 
especially in respect to the plant and animal 
products of the Pacific peoples. 


THE HEAVY EMIGRATION OF LABORERS from 
Mexico to the United States within the past 
few months has resulted in a serious labor 
shortage in the cotton-growing sections of 
the Laguna district and an increase in wages. 
The farm laborer now demands seventy-five 
cents per day of six or seven hours instead 
of thirty-seven to fifty cents, paid earlier in 
the season. The cotton-growers are working 


‘ with greatly depleted forces; the cultivation 


of the crop is therefore delayed, with some 
damage to the cotton. 


A SURVEY OF RACE RELATIONS will be a fea- 
ture of the Y. M. C. A. Pan Pacific Confer- 
ence, to be held in July, 1925, at Honolulu. 
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Mr. J. Merle Davis, formerly of Japan, is in 
charge of the survey. The organization and 
conduct of the survey is representative; the 
direction of the investigations is in the hands 
of Dr. Robert E. Park, of the University of 
Chicago. Preliminary investigations have 
been in progress since September, 1923. The 
purpose of the survey is to secure and pub- 
lish facts—facts representing the experiences 
with the Oriental of the local communities 
and of individual men and women. It seeks 
to impose no program, advocates no specific 
policy, and champions no special interest. 


THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY IN AUS- 
TRALIA is forging steadily ahead in spite of 
the many handicaps which beset its progress, 
the greatest of which is small population. 
(The population of the country, which is geo- 
graphically as great as the United States, is 
only six million.) According to a report just 
issued by the Commonwealth statistician, 
substantial increases took place in all the 
principal manufacturing industries during 
1922-23, and the value added to materials 
by factories during the year advanced by 
£10,465,224, or more than 8 per cent, as com- 
pared with the preceding fiscal period. Fac- 
tories have been increasing at the rate of 
959 per annum during the last three years, 
according to the report, and an average of 
11,872 additional employees have been taken 
on during each of the years. 


THE TRADE OF THE UNITED States with 
Latin America for the first quarter of 1924 
amounted to $477,949,891—a gain of about 
ten million dollars over the first three months 
and approximately eighty million dollars 
above the total for the last quarter of 1923. 
Our imports from Latin America were 
$305,659,540 and our exports to that region 
were $172,290,351. 

ACCUMULATION OF STOCKS OF FLAXSEED in 
Russia was practically completed by the 
Central Association of Flax Co-operative 
Societies in April. For the present season 
the commissariat is concentrating attention 
on Siberia and the eighteen most important 
flax-producing provinces in the rest of the 
Soviet Republic, and 5,000 tons of seeds were 
ready for distribution on April 1. The seed 
will be supplied to the peasants as loans, at 
prices below cost and at less than two- 
thirds the market price. The loans are to be 
returned at the end of the year 1924. It is 
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anticipated that 50 per cent of the demand 
for flaxseed will be met, so that the total 
area under flax this year will be 1,252,530 
acres—an increase of 22 per cent over the 
area sown last year. 


Some 7,000 GrerMANS have recently emi- 
grated to Paraguay, South America, for the 
purpose of colonization. It is expected that 
the new Japanese minister, accredited to 
Argentina and Paraguay, will, after present- 
ing his credentials, consult the officials re- 
garding the possible immigration of Japanese 
for the purpose of cotton cultivation. Sev- 
eral ranch owners have informed the De- 
partment of Lands and Colonies of their 
willingness to place families on their lands. 


THE BueNos AIRES WESTERN RAILWAY 
announces a substantial rebate of freight 
charges on wheat and barley used as seed 
for the next crop. This conforms with the 
general policy of the Argentine railroads to 
encourage industry and agriculture along 
their lines. 


RECENT REPORTS FROM Moscow INDICATE 
that the Soviet Government and the Com- 
munist circles in general are still consider- 
ably exercised over the recent raid of the 
German political police on the headquarters 
of the Soviet trade delegation in Berlin. The 
Moscow Government has chosen to lend the 
occurrence the air of a major diplomatic in- 
cident, and serious negotiations are still in 
progress between the German and the Rus- 
sian Foreign Offices, while the Russians 
have taken such drastic “repressive” meas- 
ures as the shutting down of Russian com- 
mereal offices in Germany, the re-routing of 
goods destined for German ports to other 
European ports, and the withdrawal of Rus- 
sian exhibits from the Leipzig Fair. 


CANADA IS TODAY THE SECOND BEST FOREIGN 
MARKET for American produce and manufac- 
tures and has the highest per capita con- 
sumption of American goods. It is also our 
chief source of supplies. Our trade with 
Canada is increasing rapidly and on a fa- 
vorable basis, as our merchandise balance 
has for years shown an excess of exports. 
The large increase in trade with the United 
States is due not only to the proximity of the 
two countries, but to the growing predomi- 
nance of American capital in that market. 
At the beginning of 1924 foreign investments 
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in Canada exceeded $4,500,000,000, of which 
the United States held more than 50 per 
cent. Recent statistics compiled by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics gave the total 
foreign investments in 1915 as $2,420,000,000, 
and in 1923 they were $4,640,000,000. Of 
these the United States accounted for about 
$420,000,000 and the United Kingdom $1,860,- 
000,000 in 1915, while in 1923 the United 
States investments had increased to $2,425,- 
000,000 and the British to $1,890,000,000. 
Approximately 15 per cent of all American 
foreign investments are in Canada. It is 
estimated that United States capital now 
owns about one-third of the mines, large 
portions of the timber and water power, one- 
third of municipal, provincial, and Dominion 
bonds and debentures, and a great and in- 
creasing share in Dominion manufactures. 
There are about 1,000 branch factories from 
the United States now operating in Canada. 


BOOK REVIEWS 





THE Wortp Crisis. By the Rt. Hon. Wins- 
ton Churchill. Charles Scribner, New 
York, 1923. Pp. 578. Price, $6.50. 

This is the second volume of the account 
of the World War written by the former 
First Lord of the British Admiralty, Wins- 
ton Churchill. It deals with the year 1915, a 
year of ill fortune for the Allies. It was the 
year of the Dardanelles disaster. 

Mr. Churchill, in the preface, disclaims the 
position of a historian. With his record and 
special point of view, it is not, he thinks, 
for him to pronounce a final conclusion. He 
asks only that his account shall be placed on 
record and shall survive as one of the factors 
upon which the judgment of our children 
shall be founded. As history of a docu- 
mentary sort, however, it is already among 
the most valuable sources. 

At this short distance of time and space, it 
is difficult for a lover of peace to think of the 
war as a game of skill, however grim and 
tremendous. It is almost impossible to lend 
oneself to the study of the mistakes or suc- 
cesses of military movements. One does not 


wish even to imagine how it might be better 
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done again. The whole war is a nightmare, 
and the prevention of another seems to be 
the immediate busines of mankind. 

But Mr. Churchill tells his story with 
forceful clearness. His summary of events 
after Gallipoli could not have been better 
presented by the veriest pacifist. “There 
was nothing left on land now but the war of 
exhaustion—not only of armies but of na- 
tions. Good, plain, straightforward 
frontal attacks by valiant flesh and blood 
against wire and machine-guns, ‘killing 
Germans,’ while Germans killed Allies twice 
as often; calling out the men of forty, of 
fifty, even of fifty-five, and the youths of 
eighteen, sending the wounded soldiers back 
three or four times into the shambles—such 
were the sole manifestations now reserved 
to the military art. And when at the end, 
three years later, the throng of uniformed 
functionaries, who in the seclusion of their 
offices had complacently presided over this 
awful process, presented victory to their ex- 
hausted nations, it proved only less ruinous 
to the victor than to the vanquished.” 


LATITUDES. By Edwin Muir. a 
Huebsch, New York, 1924. Pp. 322. Price, 
$2.00. 


We have become accustomed to Mr. Muir's 
sound and genuine critical work in the 
columns of the Freeman, now unfortunately 
discontinued. His quiet sanity combined 
with modern philosophy give him a position 
almost unique among reviewers, youthful as 
he. Though he divines and admits the “deep 
dark powers” of the unconscious, he does 
not, like Lawrence, grovel therein. Rather, 
he sends down roots to stabilize the crown 
of the symmetrical tree growing healthily 
above ground. 

In this collection of essays and notes Mr. 
Muir confines himself to the minds of men 
and movements, not like Gamaliel Bradford, 
to the soul, the personality. With discrimi- 
nating judgment, however, and much beauty 
of line, he canvasses many fields. Of especial 
interest, because of its originality in treat- 
ment, is the note on Nietsche, who, he says, 
was always fated to be more true and in- 
teresting than his philosophy. Neverthe- 
less, “he brought an atmosphere into Euro- 
pean thought—an atmosphere cold, glitter- 
ing and free—and any thinker of our time 
who has not breathed in it has, by that acci- 
dent, some nuance of mediocrity and timidity 
which is displeasing.” 
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The three essays on the North and South 
give a fresh analysis of the differences under- 
lying the mentality of the classic, romance 
peoples of the South and the races of the 
North. He applies the touchstone of the atti- 
tude of these races toward fate. Fate in the 
South is accepted as a fact. In the repose 
that follows, literature can follow the classic 
model. In the North, on the other hand, is 
the continual sadness, the wistfulness of 
exiles from the home land of the South. 
German and Scandinavian literature is full 
of the sorrowful questioning of fate. Out- 
side both, but partaking somewhat of the 
qualities of both, are on the West the Brit- 
ish, striving to mold fate, “chancing it,” but 
good sports if they fail; also outside, but to 
the East, are the Russians, having no dy- 
namic relations to fate, merely “waiting 
about” until finally something happens. 

Probably no such cursory review of any 
races or peoples can be absolutely true; yet 
Mr. Muir does indubitably pick out, with 
his searchlight, high spots which are as true 
as the hills. 


Union. By 
Pp. 87. 


Story OF THE PAN-AMERICAN 
William A. Reid. Published 1924. 
Price, 75 cents; 80 cents by mail. 
Here is a worthily written little brochure 

on the Pan American Union. The history of 
the Union for the first thirty-five years of its 
life is traced; its home in Washington is 
described, and its activities—publications, 
divisions, and bureaus—are outlined. 

The summary of accomplishment, as given 
in part 4, is astonishing to a reader who has 
not followed the educational, social, and eco- 
nomic work of the Union. Its achievements 
in preventing possible war would be enough 
in itself to justify its existence. 

The book closes with a report of Director- 
General Rowe on the fifth Pan American 
Conference at Chile. 


BuppHISM AND BUDDHISTS IN CHINA. By 
Louis Hodous, D. D. Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1924. Pp. 84. Price, $1.25. 

This volume follows, in the World’s Living 
Religions Series, the book by Saunders on 
Buddhism and Buddhists in Southern Asia, 
which was reviewed in our issue for last No- 
vember. 

Dr. Hodous has not only served a long 
apprenticeship as a missionary in Foochow, 
which is a center of Buddhism, but he has 
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extraordinary capabilities in understanding 
and interpreting the trained Buddhist mind. 
The side-lights which this study throws upon 
Japan, which he says is at present the leader 
in modern Buddhism, are timely and illumi- 
nating. The interpretation of Buddhist civi- 
lization in China, especially its points of 
similarity with Christianity, as well as its 
differences, is stimulating. 

It is pleasant to hear, also, that the re- 
cent awakening and new organization of 
Buddhism, not only in China and Japan, but 
in Mongolia and Tibet as well, is not neces- 
sarily antagonistic to Christianity. 


ARBITRATION TREATIES AMONG THE AMERICAN 
NATIONS AT THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR 1910. 
William R. Manning, editor. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1924. Pp. 472. 
This is one of the publications of the 


Carnegie Endowment for _ International 
Peace, under the division of International 
Law. Its scope is sufficiently indicated by 
the title. Like all the publications of the 
Endowment, this work is thoroughly done, 
beautifully printed, and abundantly fur- 
nished with tables and notes, which make of 
it a most useful tool for those interested in 
this field of study. 


THE CoLLeGE BLvuE Book. Vol. I. By H. W. 
Hunt. F.H. Riley, Chicago, 1924. Pp. 472. 
This volume, treating only of colleges of 

liberal arts and sciences, is to be followed by 
a second on professional and technical edu- 
cation, and a third, on music and the fine 
arts. It is a non-advertising reference book, 
giving the name and standards of all the 
colleges in this group in the United States. 
A brief section tabulates facts about uni- 
versities in the world at large; an educa- 
tional atlas of the United States follows, 
with facts about high schools and their 
standards. The book closes with an excellent 
index. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN, A PAGEANT OF 
INTERNATIONAL Peace. By Alice C. D. 
Riley. A. S. Barnes Co., New York. Pp. 
49. Price, $1.50. 


Visual education has been rediscovered. 
Years ago the church taught religion and 
religious history by means of miracle plays. 
Many folk in those days could not read. In 
these days, even though most people, even 
children, can read, we are discovering a 
large field of education which can be better 
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done by the picture and drama than by any 
more didactic methods. 

The Brotherhood of Man is a pageant, 
which aims to show, by means of a prolog 
and eight short episodes, the growth of the 
brotherhood ideal. Beginning with David 
and Jonathan, who represent the smallest 
group in friendship, it goes up through other 
increasing groups till it reaches the brother- 
hood of all civilization. 

For reading purposes, there is a certain 
stilted measure to the lines, many of them; 
but the truth they express is indisputable. 

The pageant is meant, however, for actual 
production. To this end valuable sugges- 
tions are included in the book as to stage 
settings, which are simple, as to costumes and 
suggestions for the musical program, which 
is to accompany the text. 


CRYSTALLIZING PuBLIC OPINION. By Edward 
L. Bernays. Boni & Liveright, New York. 
Pp. 218. Price, $2.50. 

What is public opinion? Whatever it is, it 
is often so vague, chameleonic, and evanes- 
cent that attempts to formulate it are in 
vain. Bui, in general, public opinion may be 
defined as the aggregate of individual judg- 
ments—the conclusions, sometimes uniform, 
but frequently conflicting—of the men and 
women constituting society or any one of its 
various groups. 

The ever-increasing importance of public 
opinion in our modern world has created a 
new profession—‘counsel on public rela- 
tions.’ This is a new phrase to describe an 
activity that is old. In his book, Crystalliz- 
ing Public Opinion, Mr. Edward L. Bernays, 
a professor in New York University, sets 
forth the scope and functions of the profes- 
sion. The work of the counsel on public rela- 
tions is of growing importance, he points 
out, because of three facts: The tendency of 
small organizations to group themselves in 
one large organization of a semi-public na- 
ture, the increased willingness of the public 
to make its voice heard in the conduct of 
affairs, and the keen competition in modern 
methods of selling. The function of the pub- 
lic relations counsel therefore, “some- 
what like the business of the attorney—to 
advise his client and to litigate his causes 
for him.” In the motivation of public judg- 
ments, he must begin with the established 
point of view which has its foundations in 
individual notions or “stereotypes.” In the 
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technique of his work, he is aided, in spite 
of the highly heterogeneous nature of go- 
ciety, by the interlapping of innumerable 
groups which make possible widespread ap- 
peals. In the ethical relations involved, cer- 
tain it is that the counsel on public rela- 
tions, as purveyor and creator of news, must 
conform to the highest moral and technical 
requirements. 

Thus in his treatment of the scope and 
functions of the newly recognized profes- 
sion—public relations counsel; in his analysis 
of group psychology underlying the subject; 
in his description of the technique and 
methods employed; and in his portrayal of 
the ethical issues involved, Mr. Bernays has 
made a contribution to the better under- 
standing of public opinion. He has indi- 
cated clearly what is the duty of those who 
are learned and expert in discovering, in- 
terpreting, and creating the public will. In 
the words of Professor Tonnies, cited by Mr. 
Bernays, “They must inject moral and 
spiritual motives into public opinion. Public 
opinion must become public conscience.” 


RUssIAN DEBTS AND RUSSIAN RECONSTRUC- 
TION. By Leo Pasvolsky and Harold G. 
Moulton. McGraw - Hill Company, New 
York. 243 pages and index. Price, $2.50. 
In a deeper sense than we are in the habit 

of thinking, the most important problem of 
our modern world is Russia. Industry and 
commerce, in their larger aspects, will have 
to wait upon the economic reconstruction of 
Russia. It is of importance, therefore, that 
we turn our attention to that country. 
There are authorities in our country who say 
that the United States can only plan its 
future on a resuscitated Europe, particularly 
of a reformed Russia. In the presence of 
our wonderment over the future of that land, 
there comes this book from Messrs. Pasvolsky 
and Moulton, of the Institute of Economics. 
It is a worthy companion piece of the Insti- 
tute’s other book, “Germany’s Capacity to 
Pay,” published a year ago. It aims to be a 
study in investment credits, particularly as 
regards public finance. It deals almost ex- 
clusively with the relation of the existing 
debt situation to the problem of economic 
reconstruction. Bankers and business men, 
particularly, will be peculiarly interested in 
the facts of Russia’s foreign indebtedness, 
her budget and her trade. Graphs, tables, 
and documents enrich the text. 
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